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Indomitable Indiana 


Indiana rounds out a century of 
statehood this year. For it was 
in 1816 that her star was added 
to the nation’s emblem. What 
great strides she has made during 
the past century! At the time of 
admission she was just emerging 
from the scourge of more or less 
incessant Indian warfare that had 
been carried on back and forth 
across her territory ever since the 
days of La Salle. And, to add in- 
sult to injury, Thomas Jefferson 
had a pet scheme to slice Indiana’s 
territory into a group of States, 
so that if the proposition hadn’t 
died a-borning, modern map- 
makers would have been hard 
pressed to find colors enough to 
designate the various States. So 
Indiana just got “in out of the 

in time. 

And, literally, she came in out 
of the wet, for when George 
Rogers Clark and his dauntless 
band set out to chase the English 
out of Vincennes, they splashed 
and waded their way across the 
prairies in the, dead of winter, 


(The «¢ 


:Highway was built. 
. road, which traversed Indiana, did 


from Kaskaskia to their goal, 
where they faced the prospect of 
waging warfare in water up to the 
neck. Those were the times that 
tried men’s soles. But indomit- 
ability conquered for the fore- 
fathers of the present-day Indi- 
anans, just as it has for their de- 
scendants and just as it will for 
unborn generations of Indianans. 

Soon after she came in, fore- 
sighted Indiana got busy on good 
road-making, and during the pe- 
riod generally termed the “Era 
of Good Feeling,” the National 
This famous 


its part in the development of 
the commonwealth. 

Indiana boasts the finest sys- 
tems of electric railways and the 
largest mileage of good roads of 
any State in the Union. This. has 
been responsible for the remark- 
able growth in her manufacturing 
industry during the past 35 years. 
She has tremendous shipping fa- 
cilities and offers unusual advan- 
tages to manufacturers in her sup- 
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A High Average 


From the advertis- 
er’s point of viewit is 
average prosperity 
that counts. 


One hundred peo- 
ple each of whom has 
added $500.00 to his 
income, are worth far 
more from a sales 
standpoint than one 
man who has made 


$50,000.00 in “War 


Babies.”’ 


* * * 


Readers of Standard 
Farm Papers represent a 
high cverage prosperity. 


For 10 years past they 
have been steadily in- 
creasing their incomes— 
partly through the ad- 
vice and suggestions re- 
ceived from their Stand- 
ard Farm Paper. 


Standard Farm Papers 
reach a most responsive 
class—the people enjoy- 


ing a healthy increase in 
income—the practical 
farmer. 

Don’t forget that prac- 
tical farmers demand 
practical farm papers. 
That is why Standard 
Farm Papers are edited 
for a given class or sec- 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 
FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALUE 


The Indiana Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Ohio Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallace’s Farmer 

Kansas Farmer 

Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
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Eastern Representatives, 
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Advertising When the Factory Is 
Oversold 


The Danger of Discontinuing or Cutting Down the Advertising When 


Orders Run Ahead of Capacity 


By S. C. 


THE great fault with manu- 
facturers and merchants,” 
declared H. C. Brown, of the 
Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, to a group of Camden 
business men on January 27, “is 
the fact that they are satisfied to 
plug along at the same rate of 
speed without looking to the 
future. If that were the policy 
of the Victor company we should 
worry ourselves to our graves.” 

“You here to-day,” he contin- 
ued, “remember the great holiday 
advertising of the Victor company 
in the newspapers and magazines. 
But you don’t know that we invest 
$250,000 in Christmas advertising 
in newspapers alone, for a prod- 
uct that was greatly oversold long 
before our advertising began. I 
want to be frank, and tell you 
that we would not be satisfied if 
we did not have orders on hand 
sufficient to run our plant for sev- 
eral years without taking another 
order. But we must keep this 
condition going, and we succeed 
only by the fact that we are con- 
tinuing to advertise and_ will 
continue to do so as long as 
newspapers and magazines are 
published.” 

There you have a glimpse of 
the policy of one of the most 
conspicuously successful merchan- 
disers of this country. Can you 
imagine the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company seizing upon the 
advertising appropriation as the 
most convenient place to begin a 
policy of “retrenchment”? If a 


Lambert 


period of hard times should sud- 
denly come upon us, or we should 
become involved in the war, would 
the Victor management be likely 
to say, “Oh well; we’re oversold 
anyway, so we'll just rest on our 
oars ’till the sky clears”? Hardly. 
Even in the event of a great 
public calamity it is probable that. 
the company would still continue 
to realize that its chief asset was 
represented by the good will of 
the public, and that it could far 
better afford to sacrifice immedi- 
ate profits than to lose prestige. 
Some concerns, however (for 
details see any advertising agency), 
do not need so good an excuse 
as a national calamity for cur- 
tailing their advertising appropria- 
tions. They are quite content to 
plead a surplus of orders as the 
reason for cutting down the ad- 
vertising “expense.” ‘We couldn’t 
handle any more business if we 
had it,” is the cry, “so where’s the 
sense of asking for it?” Bing! 
The agency gets notice to cancel 
insertions, the publishers begin to 


‘figure short-rates, and some other 


(and wiser) advertiser may get a 
chance to buy a back cover or two. 


THE “BEGIN ANY TIME” FALLACY 
IN ADVERTISING 


Now theoretically it sounds all 
right for an advertiser to cease 
asking for business when he is 
unable to take care of it. When 
the factory is working overtime, 
and orders are piled up months in 
advance, it looks like the quint- 
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essence of common sense to stop 
spending good money for more 
orders. But—like sundry other 
notions which are dignified with 
the title—it may be common 
enough but it isn’t sense. Ask 
the same advertiser, under similar 
circumstances, to fire his sales 
force until the factory caught up 
with the business, and he would 
laugh you to scorn. He wouldn’t 
dare “lose touch with the trade.” 
He couldn’t afford to break up an 
efficient organization only to begin 
again from the bottom. But the 
advertising—oh, that’s different. 
“We can begin again any time, 
you know!” 

Yes, if the rest of the world 
would only remain exactly in 
statu. quo while he was catching 
up with his orders, he could 
“begin again any time.” If all of 
his competitors would stop adver- 
tising too, if no new competitor 
entered the field, if nobody dis- 
covered a substitute for his prod- 
uct, if the trade failed to notice 
that he was no longer pushing the 
goods, and if the public would 
stop dying and being born and 
forgetting until he was ready to 
advertise again—everything would 
be lovely. But since the rest of 
the world is not likely to be so 
accommodating, there are a num- 
ber of things to be taken into 
consideration before deciding to 
cut off the advertising because the 
factory happens to be oversold. 
Some of those things will be dis- 
cussed in detail later on. 

In preparing this article I have 
consulted several prominent ad- 
vertisers who have actually been 
confronted with the condition 
under discussion, and in no case 
have I found one willing to admit 
that it was safe to discontinue 
advertising, or even materially to 
decrease it, solely because more 
business could not be handled at 
the moment. Certain concerns 
doing a purely mail-order business 
agree that it is foolish to continue 
to solicit orders for a particular 
article which cannot be promptly 
supplied, but they are far from 
recommending a decrease in the 
amount of the general appropria- 
tion. Some concerns have tried 
both policies, and their conclu- 









sions are drawn from hard, prac- 
tical experience. 

One of the latter concerns hap- 
pens to be among the largest cor- 
porations in this country. I wish 
I could give the name, but the 
facts were given in strict conf- 
dence, though I can vouch for 
their being exactly as stated. This 
concern makes what might be 
called a basic product; that is to 
say, a product which is largely 
purchased as raw material by 
other manufacturers. Twice in 
its history this concern has been 
seriously oversold, and the first 
time it yielded to pressure from 
its customers and stopped its ad- 
vertising for a year. The second 
time, however, the board of direc- 
tors stood pat, and the advertising 
continued exactly as under normal 
conditions, although the concern 
was—and is to-day—far behind its 
orders. 

The reason for that change of 
policy is one which may well 
challenge the attention of other 
manufacturers who are oversold. 
As I said, the company sold its 
product to other manufacturers, 
who used it as a raw material, 
The company had been advertis- 
ing extensively that its product 
was used in all good commodities 
of that particular description. 
Naturally its manufacturer cus- 
tomers wanted the advertising dis- 
continued when they were no 
longer able to secure an adequate 
supply of the product. And the 
company yielded—the first time. 


GIVING THE SUBSTITUTE PRODUCT A 
START 


But it happens that there is a 
substitute product on the market, 
for which similar claims are made. 
This substitute product was not 
oversold, at that time, and the 
manufacturers began to use it 
little by little to fill in during the 
shortage of their customary ma- 
terial. As consumers began to 
forget about the original product, 
in the absence of the advertising, 
these manufacturers began to use 
more and more of the substitute. 
As time went on, and the adver- 
tising still failed to exercise any 
pressure on the consumer, some 
manufacturers abandoned the use 
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ORTUNATELY for the ad- 
vertiser, rates in the 
Christian Herald are 
based solely on circulation— 
not on the influence which 
the paper has with its readers. 


Here ‘and there in the magazine field, 
stands forth a magazine pre-eminent for 
its unique influence. That of the Christian 
Herald is two-fold: its close appeal to the 
religious instinct which is the common 
bond of 300,000 homes of various denomi- 
nations, and its extraordinary sense of 
news value in selecting the matters of 
common interest to the most substantial 
type of humanity in towns of less than 
50,000 population. 


The religious appeal of the Christian 
Herald needs no elaboration. As proof of 
its news value: last year the secular press 
quoted over 300,000 lines of its items. 
Such a magazine builds on the unshakable 
foundation of reader confidence. 


What do you get out of this message? 
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of the original product entirely— 
it was so hard to get—and adopt- 
ed the substitute exclusively. 
That naturally helped to remedy 
the oversold condition, but when 
the company started to advertise 
again it had an uphill fight on its 
hands. Many old customers had 
to be won back, and the consumer 
work had practically to be done 
over again, so much ground had 
been lost during the company’s 
year of silence. 

As stated above, the second time 
the company was asked to dis- 
continue its consumer campaign 
because its customers were unable 
to secure the product in satisfac- 
tory quantities, the board of direc- 
tors politely but firmly refused. 
The campaign is going ahead to- 
day, although the company is 
probably more heavily oversold 
than at any previous time in its 
history. 

Thus it is seen that even when 
the product is sold direct to the 
user, when the problem is not 
complicated by dealer and jobber 
relationships, and when there are 
no trade-marks which must be 
kept before the minds of the con- 
suming public, it is not always 
safe to discontinue advertising 
during an oversold period. If 
the oversold condition is regarded 
as a disease, it is probable that 
the discontinuance of the adver- 
tising ‘will prove an_ effective 
remedy; but the after-effects of 
the dose, as is the case with some 
other old-fashioned nostrums, are 
likely to prove worse than the 
disease. 


KEEPING THE GOODS MOVING 


The moment, however, we come 
to consider the product which is 
sold through dealers and jobbers, 
which is readily identified by the 
consumer in its original form, and 
which must largely depend for its 
standing in the trade upon the 
good will which is vested in its 
name and trade-mark, the discon- 
tinuance of advertising when the 
product is oversold is likely to 
prove still more disastrous. Leav- 
ing aside for the moment ques- 
tions of prestige and trade-mark 
protection, let us look more closely 
at what a discontinuance of ad- 
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vertising involves with respect to 
dealer relationships. I am able 
to quote somewhat extensively on 
this subject from a letter from 
H. J. Winsten, of the Chicago- 
Kenosha Hosiery Company (Black 
Cat Hosiery), Kenosha, Wis. Mr. 
Winsten writes: 

“In our particular case, taking 
as a premise that we sell direct 
to the retail trade, and that part 
of the goods remain on the shelves 
at all times, we are never justified 
in dropping out of advertising in 
one way or another. 

“Of course with us advertising 
doesn’t simply mean magazine, 
trade-paper or newspaper adver- 
tising. A large share of our ad- 
vertising to-day is done in a 
co-operative way with the local 
dealer. We tell our dealers that 
we hold no sale final until the 
goods get into the hands of the 
satisfied consumer. You can see 
what that means to us and to the 
dealer. 

“Take for instance the subject 
of price-cutting. No dealer is 
justified in cutting the price of 
Black Cat hosiery when he knows 
we are going to help him sell 
theni, and he knows that we don’t 
consider them sold until the con- 
sumer is satisfied, 

“There is never a week but that 
we find some dealer who is over- 
loaded with some number or an- 
other and we arrange to have him 
return them. 

“Under such circumstances, it 
is up to us at all times, even 
though we are oversold, to keep 
on advertising. 

“Aside from the sale of goods 
for the next six months, think of 
the educational phase of adver- 
tising. Every so many years there 
is a new generation of sock- 
wearers—who take the place of 
those who have quit wearing socks 
of our particular brand or in some 
cases any particular brand for- 
ever—that is, as far as we know. 

“We have had one of the most 
forcible examples of beginning 
and quitting, and so on, in adver- 
tising of any concern I know of. 
Ten years ago we were great 
advertisers of our Black Cat chil- 
dren’s hosiery. Mr. Cooper, who 
at that time was head of the in- 
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WE want a national soap 
account— toilet — laundry 
—or both—a washing-powder 
—a scouring cake or powder. 


We know soap. In our organization 
are men who have been identified with 
conspicuous soap and soap-product 
campaigns that have won big success. 


Let us give you concrete evidence of our 
ability to merchandise your product; to 
reduce the selling cost; to co-operate for 
greatest sales efficiency. 
Write for Joseph H. Finn’s book— 
“Bigger, Better Business’”—mailed on 


request to interested advertisers or 
prospective advertisers. Please address 


NICHOLS-FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
222 Sours Strate Srreet, Garcaco 
200 Firra AveENvE, New Yor 
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stitution, was a great believer in 
advertising. He was killed in the 
Iroquois fire, and for some years 
after that advertising was in a sort 
of a spasmodic condition, and as 
a result the entire advertising 
stood still practically. 

“Surprising as it may seem to 
the general run of business men, 
we still feel the effects of adver- 
tising ten years ago, and to-day 
our best selling numbers are those 
that were advertised at that time 
in the women’s publications.” 

Mr. Winsten describes a con- 
dition which is not at all uncom- 
mon. The manufacturer who 
thinks of discontinuing his adver- 
tising because he is oversold, may 
well ask what is going to happen 
to the stocks of his goods which 
are already in the hands of the 
trade. Some dealers are pretty 
likely to conclude that the manu- 
facturer is no longer standing 
back of his goods, and that they 
had better unload their supply in 
the quickest manner possible. 
Competitors’ salesmen are not 
likely to be slow in taking the 
hint, and if they suggest to the 
outlying trade that something is 
“wrong’ with the manufacturer 
who has suddenly stopped adver- 
tising, can you blame them un- 
duly? But worst of all is the 
mental impression in the trade 
that the manufacturer is “slow- 
ing down’—that he isn’t leading 
any more—which results in a very 
definite, though intangible, loss of 
prestige and confidence. 

A somewhat similar loss of con- 
fidence is likely to occur in the 
sales force, too. No matter how 
far superior the individual sales- 
man may consider himself, he 
misses the advertising when it is 
discontinued, and begins to see 
that he had been relying upon it 
to a certain extent. Since the 
factory is oversold, he’ thinks he 
can loaf a little, and with the 
advertising gone it is a little 
harder to make sales anyway. 
The resulting demoralization may 
be difficult to locate exactly, but 
is readily enough apparent when 
the damage is to be repaired later 
on. As R. P. Spencer, recently 
of the Federal Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Detroit, and now with the 
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American Optical Company, put 
it; 

“It has been my experience in 
conducting various sales and ad- 
vertising campaigns that the high. 
est point of efficiency in both the 
selling and manufacturing is at- 
tained when the factory is over- 
sold. Such a condition tends to 
cut down factory overhead and 
fills the sales force with conf- 
dence, resulting in increasing 
business.” 


THE SERIOUS EFFECT IS LOSS OF 
PRESTIGE 


The effects of a. discontinuance 
of advertising upon the trade and 
the sales force are the more ob- 
vious because they are more im- 
mediately apparent. But they are 
far from representing the most 
serious effects of such a policy. 
The most disastrous results are 
not quite so apparent, perhaps, but 
they are all the more serious on 
that account. Loss of prestige 
cannot be definitely located, per- 
haps cannot even be detected until 
months, and maybe years, have 
elapsed, but for all that it comes 
pretty close to being the worst 
thing that can happen to a concern. 

Dealers can be visited and 
labored with, for we know who 
and where they are: salesmen can 
be called in and inspired with new 
enthusiasm because they are under 
our control. But the consuming 
public is another proposition. Mr. 
Jones is thinking about buying 
some product which he has heard 
favorably spoken of. He meets 
a friend on the street. “What 
about ——-?” he asks; “is it a good 
buy?” His friend shrugs his 
shoulders. “I dunno. Haven't 
heard anything about it lately.” 
That is precisely the sort of thing 
which can happen in hundreds of 
instances, hundreds of miles apart, 
and the concern which is most 
interested never hears anything 
about it. The factory may be 
working overtime to catch up with 
its orders, and those little seeds 
of distrust which result in lost 
sales may not be noticed because 
there is already a surplus of sales. 
But they grow nevertheless, and 
the net result is a lack of confi- 
dence in the product. Just that 
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—a lack of confidence; not based 
upon anything definite or specific, 
having no connection whatever 
with the actual merits of the prod- 
uct. Probably not one of the 
consumers who harbor the notion 
could give a single logical reason 
for it, yet the impression has got- 
ten abroad that Such-and-Such a 
concern is not quite what it used 
to be. The consequence is that 
instead of maintaining admitted 
leadership the concern may have 
to drop back on a level with its 
competitors, or perhaps even be 
content with second place. 

Rather than let that happen, 
concerns like the Victor Talking 
Machine Company are wise 
enough to invest a share of their 
profits in maintaining their stand- 
ing in the trade and their prestige 
in the public mind. They do not 
need orders at the moment, but 
they do need the confidence of the 
people. An increase in orders 
may be a temporary embarrass- 
ment, but an increase of public 
confidence can never be anything 
but an asset. 


PROTECTING THE “COMMERCIAL 
SIGNATURE” 


I believe the Victor company 
is one of the many concerns which 
include in their balance sheets the 
following item, “Patents, trade- 
marks, good will, etc., $1.” That, of 
course. is only a convenient and 
conventional method of indicating 
that the assets included in the list 
are valuable, although the com- 
pany does not choose to estimate 
their value in definite terms. 
have seen the Victor company’s 
trade-mark “valued” in conversa- 
tion at anywhere from $1,000,000 
to $10,000,000. Of course it is 
obvious that the trade-mark has 
no value whatever apart from the 
business which it represents, and 
even in connection with the busi- 
ness it has a value only to the 
extent that it is known and recog- 
nized. It is the “commercial sig- 
nature” of the company, and like 
any individual signature it is 
worthless unless it is recognized 
as genuine. A concern which 
deals with the public—directly or 
indirectly—can as little afford to 
permit its trade-mark to be for- 





gotten, as it can afford to let 
doubts be cast upon its credit. 
“I would just about as soon,” 
says Mr. Winsten, “take the fire 
insurance off our million-dollar 
plant as I would take the adver- 
tising off our million-dollar trade- 
mark, I am not sure which we 
value the most highly.” 

And the public is quick to for- 
get. 
“Just the other night,” writes 
V. L. Price, chairman of the Na- 
tional Candy Company, St. Louis, 
“a man put the question to me, 
‘Who was Taft’s running mate?’ 

“I replied, ‘Fairbanks.’ 

“Out of four at the table none 
could remember. 

“Of course as soon as we were 
told that it was Sherman we re- 
alized how slippery our memories 
were.” 

There is no need to go into the 
psychology of the thing. It ‘is 
just as easy to forget a trade- 
mark as it is to forget to mail a 
letter. Actually it is easier; for 
however important the trade-mark 
may seem to the owner of it, it is 
of mighty small importance to the 
consumer. With a thousand and 
one other thngs clamoring for his 
attention, the amount he can give 
to a single appeal is very slight. 
And when the appeal is removed 
it is simply a case of “out of 
sight, out of mind.” 

“But what are we going to do,” 
says the manufacturer, “when we 
can’t possibly deliver the goods 
within a reasonable time? Won't 
the reaction from disappointed 
customers do us more harm than 
the discontinuance of our adver- 
tising ?” 

Of course the reaction from 
disappointed customers is a thing 
to be prevented, and it is con- 
ceivable that under certain circum- 
stances it might do irreparable 
injury to a business. But is the 
condition really so serious as it 1s 
said to be? Is it literally true 
that the manufacturer “can’t pos- 
sibly” deliver the goods? “Can't 
possibly” is a large order. It im- 
plies that the manufacturer is now 
working his factory at the highest 
possible efficiency, that he cannot 
brild or lease any additional fac- 
tory equipment, and that he can- 
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not make temporary arrangements 
to have the goods made outside. 

“We hear about a good many 
plants which are producing up to 
full capacity,” says Chas. R. Stev- 
enson, general manager, National 
Veneer Products Company, Mish- 
awaka, Ind. “As a matter of fact, 
I have never yet seen one. 

“If I were suddenly to find 
myself in the position in which the 
manufacturer you suggest has 
found himself, I should seriously 
consider the possibility and ad- 
visability of working my plant on 
a double shift, which would enable 
me to secure a tremendous reduc- 
tion in my overhead expense, and 
consequently a great increase in 
my net profit. 

“If my sales were not large 
enough to warrant me in doing 
this, I should make a careful 
study in detail of each operation 
with the idea of reducing the time 
which it required, and of securing 
the increased production which 
the reduction in the time of each 
individual operation would enable 
me to secure.” 

And H. S. Dudley, of the Atlas 
Portland Cement Company, adds: 

“It is not primarily an adver- 
tising question. It is a matter of 
finance. If the manufacturer in 
question is in position from the 
financial standpoint to increase his 
output rapidly, he should continue 
to advertise on his present basis, 
and perhaps increase it, because 
when you are winning out with 
something, you want to use that 
something perhaps to an even 
greater extent.” 

“It seems to me,” says V. L. 
Price, “that the thing the manu- 
facturer should stop to think about 
and the question he should ask 
himself is this: ‘Is the advertis- 
ing the cause of the sales condi- 
tion?’ If such is the case, in my 
judgment, he will be taking a con- 
siderable chance if he reduces his 
advertising materially. 

“In my experience whenever 
advertising is cut down to a radi- 
cal extent, and by this I don’t 
mean changing from one medium 
to another, but an actual reduction 
in advertising generally, it always 
gives the purchaser an impression 
that something is wrong. 
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_ “Then, too, there is that almost 
impossible condition of getting 
back after a let-up in sales or 
advertising effort.” 

As a matter of fact, the manu- 
facturer who is oversold might do 
well to consider the advertising 
possibilities which that condition 
affords. Instead of slowing down 
his whole selling organization, and 
dropping out of the public mind 
to the injury of his trade-marks 
and the weakening of his prestige, 
it is possible to preserve both, and 
even enhance their value, by taking 
the public into his confidence. 

In some cases it is wise to come 
out flatly with the announcement 
that deliveries cannot be made 
without delay, and to ask cus- 
tomers to be patient. Or it is 
possible to emphasize the progress 
that is being made on a new fac- 
tory or additional equipment, thus 
suggesting without directly saying 
so, that the oversold condition is 
only temporary. Nothing breeds 
confidence like success, and if the 
public thinks a concern is so suc- 
cessful that it cannot keep up 
with its orders, that in itself may 
be turned into an asset. 





Barnwell Advanced on “Chris- 
tian Herald” 


Robert W. Barnwell, of the advertis- 
ing staff of the Christian Herald, has 
been appointed advertising manager. 

Preston Edmonston, formerly of_ the 
Woman’s Home Companion, and Sam- 
uel C. Mead, formerly of Hoyt’s Serv- 
ice, Inc., have been added to the pa- 
per’s Eastern staff. Mr. Edmonston 
will cover Pennsylvania and the South 
while Mr. Mead will be in charge of 
the service department and cover New 
York State. 


Aladdin Aluminum Ware 
Campaign 
The Cleveland Metal Products Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, will advertise 
Aladdin aluminum cooking utensils in 
a national campaign starting in March. 
The account is handled by the H. K 








McCann Company, through its Cleve- 
land office. 
Edward F. Croker, Jr., Joins 


Pyrene 
Edward F. Croker, Jr., whose father 
was for some years head of New York 
City’s active fire-fighters, has become a 
member of the staff of the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company. 
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#/ per cent. of the 
Standard Union 
circulation is sold 
within the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn. 


So much for con- 
centration. 


pend for “A. B. C.” 
Auditor’s detailed re- 
port on the Standard 
Union, Brooklyn’s 
only “A. B. C.” paper. 
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Hearst’s Magazine has notattained 
its great increase in circulation 
through one feature, but rather 
because of the excellence of the 
magazine as a whole. 


Hearst’s Magazine is just like any other 
piece of “branded” merchandise—it can 
only be sold continuously when it is good 
all the way through. 


Many an advertiser has said to us, ““What is 
your circulation going to do when such and 
such a story ends?” 


Might just as well imagine that a brand of 
good candy is going to fall off in sale because 
the manufacturer may find it necessary to 
buy his sugar from Mr. Smith instead of - 
Mr. Jones, and his flavoring extracts from 
Mr. Delicious rather than Mr. Sweet. 


When some big story in Hearst’s is con- 
cluded there will be another just as dig, 
by an author just as famous, waiting to take 
its place. 


The day of a “one cylinder” magazine has 
gone by—this is the age of the “twin-six.” 


If a publisher could please 600,000 people 
with just one kind of a story, his problem 
would be comparatively easy. But to please 
600,000 people of diversified tastes one must 
publish a well-balanced magazine. 


It must be a happy combination of positives, 
negatives and neutrals in order to please all 
its readers. 
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Such a magazine is Hearst’s Magazine, and 
because of this fact it will be going rapidly 

, ahead in circulation when its “one cylinder” 
competitor is chugging along hopelessly 
outclassed. 


We know Hearst’s is a good magazine be- 
cause its circulation has been more than 
doubled in the last year without any “bar- 
gain offers to subscribers”; “rebate offers to 
newsdealers”; “ground floor prices” to 
subscription agencies. 


We have insisted on a fair price for our 
product and it has been gladly and quickly 
paid because the product is worth the price. 


A magazine has just two sources of income 
—circulation income and advertising in- 
come. ' 


If the net circulation income per copy is 
ridiculously /ow, the advertising income per 
line must be ludicrously Aigh. 


By demanding a fair subscription price 
Hearst’s can offer its circulation to the ad- 
vertiser at a normal rate. 


Hearst’s circulation for March is 598,400 and is exceeded 
in quantity by only two other general magazines. In 
direct newsstand sales it is only exceeded in quantity of 
such sales by one other general magazine. 


Hearst’s advertising rate is lower per line per thousand 
than that charged by any other magazine of general 
circulation. : 


Forms for April issue close February 29. 


Hearst’s Magazine 


119 W. 40th Street 1024 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Sales Manuals That Please the 


Salesmen 


Vest Pocket “Bible” of National Sales Force of $5,000 Men 


By Cameron 


[% one respect you can liken 
salesmen to horses. You can 
drive them to the sales manual, 
but you can’t make them use it— 
unless they like it. 

In the last ten years in working 
for various selling organizations 
and studying sales promotional 
methods I have seen a good many 
sales manuals. Most of them were 
mighty good. No doubt all of 
them helped a lot, but it is a safe 
bet that most of them fell short 
because there was nothing about 


them that made a salesman want | 


to have the book with him every 
hour of the day, and every day 
of the year. Too many of them 
gather dust in some office desk in- 
stead of doing duty in the 
trenches. A sales manual is a 
tool, and its place is in the sales- 
man’s pocket—yet how many 
salesmen do you know who carry 
one? How many salesmen do you 
know who have shown you their 
sales manual with pride, and re- 
ferred to it as their “Bible”? 

I had a salesman do that the 
other day—a salesman for a big 
sales organization selling adver- 
tising space that is said by those 
who know to be one of the livest 
selling organizations in the coun- 
try. We were talking over the 
terms of a contract and he fished 
down into his pocket and pulled 
out what seemed to be a vest- 
pocket memorandum book. He 
read off the information I wanted 
and slipped it back into his pock- 
et. I dismissed the matter, think- 
ing it was merely a memorandum 
book in which he kept such infor- 
mation. 

An hour or so later we were 
looking over some copy which I 
proposed using in his medium. I 
asked him to tell me frankly what 
he thought of the copy; whether 
he thought it would produce the 
business. “Suppose we test it ac- 
cording to rule,” he suggested, 


McPherson 


and out came that little green 
leather book again. He opened it 
and began reading off a long list 
of questions, all of which bore on 
the subject of better copy, and all 
of which gave me a new insight 
into the manner of testing out copy 
for that particular medium. This 
time I didn’t let the little book get 
away from me. I suspected it 
was some sort of a sales manual, 
and as that subject was a sort of 
hobby of mine I just had to find 
out all about it. So I asked him 
what the book was. 


MAKING THE MANUAL WELCOME 


“Oh,” he replied, “that’s my 
‘Bible-—one of our sales man- 
ager’s little stunts for helping us 
get all the business in sight. Neat, 
don’t you think?” and he passed it 
to me. 

The cover was in green mo- 
rocco, and a photographic print of 
the salesman about the size of a 
quarter was embossed in a gold 
circle on it. Below that was his 
name, also in gold. “That picture 
was taken a few years ago,” my 
salesman friend volunteered, “the 
same year as I had my picture on 
the company’s letter-head. You 
know, every month all the men 
who sell a certain amount of busi- 
ness have their pictures _litho- 
graphed on the letter-head, and 

that month I led the organiza- 
tion.” One couldn’t help but no- 
tice the pride the salesman took 
in referring to his picture, and it 
is a safe gamble that. even if there 
was nothing in the book but prices 
and blank pages, it would be al- 
ways in use, if for no other reason 
so that it may pave the way for 
this little self-advertising which 
every salesman delights in getting 
off when opportunity arises. It’s 
a simple little device that carries 
the opportunity right along with 

it. 
Then we turned over the pages, 
17 
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one by one. There were various 
pages for keeping records of 
sales, so that a man could see at a 
glance whether he was doing as 
well as necessary to beat his old 
records. There were a few pages 
of points to remember in making 
out contracts, including a few 
points of law. Thenthe contents 
became more intimate, and the 
salesman is given  boiled-down 
proverbs and themes which he 
could read from time to time. 
For instance, there is an excerpt 
from Confucius, the Chinese phil- 
osopher, on “duty.” There are 
also extracts from various char- 
acter-molding bulletins which had 
been sent to the salesman during 
the past year, and, of course, all 
sorts of figures and statistics and 
information about the product he 
was selling. 


THOUGHT FOR EVERY DAY 


All this was printed on thin In- 
dia paper in small type, and took 
up about 16 or 20 pages in the 
front. It preceded the big idea— 
the daily memorandum feature 
and daily selling thought. As you 
have very likely guessed this sec- 
tion was identical to that of any 
ordinary vest-pocket diary-—prob- 
ably the same stock forms were 
used for printing—with the excep- 
tion that every few days apart 
there was some pertinent and trite 
suggestion printed as the message 
for the day. 

To show the possibilities of 
these lines: along in the first part 
of January we find this: “A good 
Day to Lay Out a Personal Pol- 
icy,” and we notice that it is the 
first Sunday in the month. Later 
on we see: “Half a Month Gone 
—What Have You Done?” A few 
days later: “Still time to get your 
name on the Letter-head.” Then 
scattered throughout the year 
were hundreds of seasonable sug- 
gestions, such as: “Good Day to 
Call on- a Lumber Company,” 
“Get Furniture Store To-day for 
Fall Sales,” “Have You Got Ice 
Company Yet?” and “Start Now 
Getting Christmas Business.” 

These lines, of course, took up 
but a very small portion of the 
total space, so that plenty of room 
was left, in which the salesman 
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could note down future appoint- ~ 
ments, expenses or other data a 
salesman must have some sort 
of a record of. 


TIES UP ALL PROMOTIONAL DATA 


Following this memoranda sec- 
tion is more printed information, 
mostly of a kind that would help 
a man in selling certain lines of 
business. For example, under 
“food manufacturers” would be 
valuable information to use in 
talking with prospects in that 
class. Having this information in 
condensed form constantly with 
him, a salesman gets a good op- 
portunity to study it on the car 
before making his call. This in- 
dex also links-up with a bulletin 
service this company issues to 
their salesmen, and under the va- 
rious classifications numbers of 
these bulletins are listed which 
should also be read in connection 
with those lines of business. The 
book is finished off with a section 
of blank pages for general mem- 
orandum purposes and some oiled 
sheets between which to keep 
stamps. 

As I turned the last page I 
handed it back to the salesman, 
saying it was not a bad idea at all. 
“Bad idea!” he replied indignant- 
ly, “best thing I ever saw in my 
life.” You see—it was a sales 
manual that a salesman would 
like. True, it had to be renewed 
every year and it was expensive 
to get out for a force of one or 
two hundred salesmen—but, after 
all, when you measure the cost by 
the amount of use it will be given 
during its life, it would unques- 
tionably figure out to be a better 
investment than some other form 
of sales manual that lasts a life- 
time because it is never used. 





The New York Trade Press Associa- 
tion will hold its February dinner at 
the house of the Advertising Club, 
February 29. Delegates will be in- 
structed upon the club’s attitude toward 
the proposed revision of the constitution 
of the Federation of Trade Press Asso- 
ciations. 





C. E. Reeves has resigned as circu- 
lation manager of Pterce’s Farm Week- 
lies and will engage in business for 
himself in Des Moines, Iowa, as soon 
as a successor is appointed. 
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One of the five Hill Engineering 
Weeklies 


ublished at Tenth Avenue 


and 36th Street New York City. The 
others are The Engineering and Mining 
Journal, American Machinist, Power 
and Coal Age.’ All members of A. B.C. 
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Unlike any other paper 


“You can get plenty of 
papers to tell you how to 
fatten hogs, get a stand 
of alfalfa or feterita, or 
spray for codling moth 
(or, the Government will 
tell you better than any 
of them). But to know 
how to think straight, 
live clean and stay happy 
— for that you need The 
Farm Journal.” 


—Letter from Farm Journal Editor. 


Our Folks who want to think straight, 
live clean and stay happy—they are 
good advertising prospects. April 
Farm Journal closes March s5th— 
over a million. 
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How Advertising Has Lengthened 
the Trainsof the LackawannaR.R. 


A Well Known Corporation Proves Out the Value of the Steady 
Advertising “Pull” 


By Edward Hungerford 


HERE is one young lady I 

know, who positively refuses 
to grow old. And in the 14 years 
that I have enjoyed her acquaint- 
ance, she has succeeded in stand- 
ing by this determination. Her 
complexion is as pinkish white, 
her figure as lithe and girlish as 
when first I met her—away back 
there in the summer of 1902. She 
has never had to sing of the “sil- 
ver threads among the gold”—-for 
her crown of soft and lovely au- 
burn hair is as silky and .as lovely 
as of yore. And why should it 
not be so? Have we not just said 
that she refuses to grow old? 
And that she is perhaps the one 
woman in a whole world full to 
succeed in that marvelous deter- 
mination? 

I see her many times—in sub- 
way and in elevated trains and in 
the trolley cars as well. For the 
young lady is a mighty traveler, 
whimsical, too. And one of her 
whimsies is that when she travels 
she must forever wear white— 


white to the exclusion of all other ° 


color—white from the tips of her 
neat boots to the crest of that rak- 
ish-lookng turban so smartly 
poised upon that mass of golden, 
reddish hair. An odd fancy that, 
you practical and experienced 
travelers. say? Perhaps so, per- 


haps not. For you see that the 
young lady chooses her travel 
route, she is fond, this Miss 
Phoebe Snow—— 

There you have it. The secret 


is out. You know now who she 
is. You have seen her yourself, 
not dozens but hundreds of times, 
smiling down at you from the 
cards in the Atlantic avenue sub- 
way express or in the Broadway 
cars as she herself is about to 
board a bright green Pullman for 
Buffalo, or Ithaca, or Syracuse, 
or Utica or still some other classic 


community up-state in New 1 





She has smiled at you out of your 
New York: morning papers these 
14 years and you have smiled back 
at her in return. Phoebe Snow. 
Don’t you remember that scintil- 
lating, titillating little verse: 

Says Phoebe Snow 

About to go 

Upon a trip 

To Buffalo, 

My gown stays white 

From morn to night 

Upon the Road 

Of Anthracite. 


To misquote an old saying: 
“Better advertising verse might 
be written, but better advertising 
verse never was.” For never was 
there word-music, with such fox- 
trot melody to every phrase, never 
anyway since “Punch brothers, 
punch with care, punch in the 
presence of the passenjare,” clipped 
from a staid English journal, used 
to keep the soul of Mark Twain 
dancing madly and metrically in a 
perfect purgatory of rhyme. And 
you must admit now, after these 
two typical examples that there 
must be something in the trans- 
portation business that lends itself 
to rhyme. Perhaps there is some- 
thing metrical after all in the deli- 
cate rhythmic click of the solid 
wheels of the Pullman sleeper as 
they go snipping over the ends of 
the 33-foot rails at 45 miles an 
hour. I never go to sleep on a 
train, myself, without that rhyth- 
mic click for my lullaby. 

Absurd, you say? What’s that; 
absurd about Phoebe Snow? Not 
a bit of it. Can you call a series 
of verse absurd, when it not only 
keeps a whole cityful of feet pul- 
sating in jingle time, but in the 14 
brief years of its existence dou- 
bles the through passenger earn- 
ings of the railroad that it so mod- 
estly advertises? Yet that is what 
Phoebe Snow has done for the 
Lackawanna Railroad. And if 
you would know how very unab- 
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surd it all has been go back and 
hear the tale from the beginning. 
It is fairly long, but it will repay 
the time. 
. 2 

Along about 16 years ago a 
youngish man, straight from the 
West, walked into a railroad pres- 
ident’s office in the city of New 
York, hung his coat upon a peg 
as if he meant to stay awhile, and 
watched his predecessor, an oldish 
man, walk out. The youngish 
man’s name was Truesdale, Wil- 
liam H. Truesdale; the oldish 
man, come after long and honor- 
able years of hard work to a 
slight rest, was Samuel Sloan. 
The railroad of which he had been 
president so many years was not a 
great railroad, as great railroads 
go in America. But it was a rich 
property—rich and conservative. 
It spanned the mountains that 
raise their rounded heads in 
northeastern Pennsylvania and its 
many fingers ran hither and thith- 
er into the great national coal-bin 
that they held. It also reached 
with its main line from Hoboken 
—directly across the North River 
from New York—to Buffalo, at 
the foot of Lake Erie and the 
lower terminal of most of the vast 
water traffic that throbs up and 
down the Great Lakes. It had 
several branches, too: to Syracuse, 
t» Utica, to Ithaca. But the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad in the years that Samuel 
Sloan headed it was known chief- 
ly as a pathway for anthracite 
coal from the Pennsylvania hills 
down to tidewater. 


ADVERTISING A PART OF PLAN TO 
MAKE ROAD A FACTOR 


Truesdale decided that he could 
find a larger future for the prop- 
erty.. He was determined that it 
should become a real factor 
among the trunk-line railroads of 
the East. The territory beyond 
New York is hotly competitive— 
almost every mile of it. But the new 
president decided that the Lack- 
awanna—he began at once call- 
ing it by this shorter and handier 
title—would enter with still more 
force into the competition. He 
decided to rebuild the road—and 
he ended the decision by telling 


INK 





the engineers and the architects 
to go ahead. They went ahead, 
In the words of the president of 
the road they ploughed two times 
and a half its capital stock into 
the property. And the result is 
that, after 17 years, he to-day 
heads a _ Lackawanna railroad 
whose estimated value is more 
than five times that of the Lacka- 
wanna railroad to which he came 
as president in 1899. 

All that is another story—and 
a mighty interesting one, too— 
the story of superb organization, 
of generous and well-planned ex- 
penditures, of broad-gauged poli- 
cies, and of course the story of 
Phoebe Snow. It is this last that 
you have been promised. You 
are restive to know how the lady 
in white played so large a part in 
the upbuilding of a railroad’s for- 
tunes. And you shall have it. 
But before you come to it, you 
must understand that Truesdale 
had a good deal of the business- 
getting instinct that is inborn in 
a man. And Truesdale, once his 
mind was set that the Lacka- 
wanna was to be completely re- 
builded, decided that the road was 
not to hide its light under any 
bushel. He sent for advertising 
experts. 

“We are going to advertise this 
railroad,” said he. 

Now remember that the Lacka- 
wanna was ever a rich property— 
rich and conservative. There is a 
cult in advertising which says that 
the rich do not need it, more than 
a tradition which says that the 
conservative do not use it. Yet 
Truesdale scorned the cult and ig- 
nored the tradition. 

“Get to work and make this 
the best-known railroad in the 
East,” was what he said to the 
men he had gathered around him. 

Some little time after Truesdale 
arrived in the old Lackawanna 
offices—then in a snug building 
just back of the ancient custom- 
house in Wall Street—another 
man came in. Only this second 
man was not expected. There 
was no desk carefully dusted and 
awaiting his arrival. Instead he 
just brushed in to see the General 
Passenger Agent and saw him— 
one Tom Lee, big in heart and 
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Over 30,000 
Stores 


are linked together by 
The Sperry System of 
Service. Their daily trans- 
actions run into millions, 
covering every conceivable 
home requisite. 


There is just one medium 
that speaks for and to this 
important purchasing unit. 
You can reach them direct | 
and economically through : 

, 





THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


A. E. MacKINNON, Business Manager 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
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soul and body. The caller was a 
newspaperman. Like most news- 
papermen he had a passion for 
travel and like all honest news- 
papermen he had little of the 
wherewithal wherewith to gratify 
his passion. In those days the 
odious Hepburn bill which placed 
railroad passes along with lottery 
tickets and opium sticks and brass 
knuckles in the criminal classes 
had not become law. There was 
nothing to prevent a railroad giv- 
ing a pass to a newspaperman— 
save its own disposition in the 
matter. But almost invariably 
they had to be shown. Tom Lee 
had to be shown. He had to be 
convinced just what benefit direct 
or indirect would accrue to the 
railroad for which he was sup- 
posed to sell tickets by the issue 
of two round-trip passes to Buf- 
falo. 

In the eyes of the newspaper- 
writer a bright light glistened: 

“Advantage,” he repeated. “Im- 
measurable advantage; I’ll write 
some poetry for you.” 

The big General Passenger 
Agent was not impressed. He 
was not an admirer of Keats; 
Shelley was but a name to him, 
and Franklin P. Adams and Don 
Marquis had not yet arisen over 
the horizon. 

“Nothing doing on poetry,” said 


c 

But the newspaperman—being a 
newspaperman—was not so easily 
discouraged. He went into de- 
tails. He went into his pocket 
and picked out a crumpled en- 
velope and from the back of it be- 
gan reading: 

This is the Maiden all in lawn 

Who bcarded the train one early morn 

That runs on the Road of Anthracite. 

And when she left the train that night 

She found to' her surprised delight | 

Hard Coal had kept her dress still 
bright. 

The newspaperman paused. 

“Go on,” shouted Lee. The 
scribe proceeded : 

This is the Swain all shaven and shorn 
Who wooed the Maiden all in lawn 
Because her gown untravelworn ~ 
Delighted his fastidious sight 

All on the Road of Anthracite. 

He stopped—to catch his breath. 
The big passengerman smiled 
amiably, as a sign he wanted 
more. 
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This is the Priest in gown and band 
Who married the couple out of hand 
Who said they fell in love at sight 
Because each looked so fresh and bright 
On the Dustless Road of Anthracite. 

The newspaperman had ex- 
hausted the back of his first en- 
velope. He began fumbling for 
another. 

“Hold on,” shouted Lee, “that’s 
enough. I'll want those verses.” 

He reached into the top drawer 
of his desk and brought out a 
thick pad of blank passes. 

“Where was it that you folks 
wanted to go?” said he. 

io oe 


So was Phoebe Snow born. 
Only she was not called Phoebe 
Snow in those days. She was 
first christened Mary Snow. And 
perhaps it is merely another trib- 
ute to the power of advertising 
when it is known that a real flesh- 
and-blood Mary Snow, of Buffalo, 
arose and protested against the 
commercial use of her name. Her 
lawyers called it defamation of 
character, or something of that 
sort. At any rate the railroad 
company settled the matter with 
her and then set out to find a new 
name for the lady in white. 
They wanted something metrical, 
two syllables, with the accent on 
the first—and they wanted some- 
thing unusual. They read old 
English novels and the catalogues 
of boarding schools and finally a 
young man—his name was Wen- 
dell P. Colton and he had come 
out of Brooklyn to learn the 
advertising business — suggested 
Phoebe Snow. Phoebe suited the 
niceties of the case. Phoebe she 
became and Phoebe she has re- 
mained. 

It was not long before Colton 
was made advertising manager of 
the line. Under his direction and 
with the enthusiastic approval of 
his fellows, Phoebe became more 
of a public character than ever. 
She rode the main-line trains back 
and forth between New York and 
Buffalo, she faced so many cam- 
eras that she ceased to be shutter- 
shy, she was the heroine of the 
earliest of movie-plots. For two 
seasons in succession a big New 
York newspaper used her in 
“double-truck” displays showing 
her on a visit to a variety of 
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shops, particularly those catering 
to women. She was mentioned in 
the verses of the topical songs of 
light operas and musical come- 
dies, she became the subject of 
anecdote and of the bantering 
light wit of men about the town. 
Yet back of all this hubbub 
and furore, was a plain, cold- 
blooded, well-operated railroad 
making dollars and cents out of 
the clever, consistent, constant use 
of a tremendous trade-mark. 
Phoebe Snow had ceased to be 
any mere local figure, her fame 
spread far beyond metropolitan 
New York and the three great 
States that the Lackawanna 
threads. She was a national fig- 
ure. Men in New York laughed 
at her—and suggested to their 
wives the next time they went up- 
State that they might find the 
Lackawanna a clean road upon 
which to ride to Buffalo. Men in 
the West laughed, but when they 
made their way toward the At- 
lantic seaboard they suggested to 
the local agents that they route 
them over the Lackawanna—the 
name was beginning to stick in 
the public mind. 
ce 4 

Of course it was not all Phoebe 
Snow. The first of the great full- 
page newspaper advertisements of 
the Lackawanna appeared in 1909 
and, perhaps for the sake of va- 
riety and perhaps for fear that 
even a great advertising figure 
might become a bore, Phoebe 
Snow did not appear in it. In- 
stead it showed, by text and pic- 
ture, the remarkable development 
of a single American railroad 
property within ten years—the 
first ten years of the Truesdale 
administration. It showed the 
great new passenger terminal at 
Hoboken, the new ferry-houses in 
Manhattan, the new passenger sta- 
tion and the car-shops at Scran- 
ton, the new locomotives and the 
new cars, the new bridges—all the 
concrete evidences of the mate- 
rial prosperity of the property. It 
was the first full-page railroad 
advertisement to run generally in 
metropolitan newspapers and it 
created a sensation—all the way 
from New York to Chicago—for 
the Lackawanna, always a liberal 





user of newspaper space, had in- 
cluded in this anniversary cele- 
bration the territory of its direct 
contributing lines—at that time 
the Wabash and the Nickel Plate, 


ADVERTISING A BIG NEWS EVENT 


It was only two years later 
that the road was again buying 
newspaper space at wholesale. It 
had completed the first big step 
in its reconstruction—the giant 
cut-off across New Jersey to Lake 
Hopatcong to the Delaware 
Water Gap, which cut 14 miles 
off the mileage of the main line 
from New York to Buffalo. Al- 
ready the Lackawanna was the 
shortest line between these two 
cities. So when it advertised the 
new cut-off with the great Pe- 
quest Fill, three miles long and 
averaging 115 feet in height, as 
its most dramatic feature, it spoke 
of “Shortening the Shortest.” 
Such construction work gave the 
road tremendous advertising op- 
portunities. Phoebe Snow was 
shown on the observation plat- 
forms of its limited trains gaz- 
ing interestedly at the top of the 
great embankment and remarking, 
in her metrical fashion, upon the 
fact that it is the largest in the 
world. In such fashion it was 
easily possible to link the road in 
its reconstruction with its great 
feminine trade-mark, 

The New Jersey cut-off was 
but the first of the big dramatic 
steps in the reconstruction of the 
main line. A similar piece of 
main line revision has followed 
up in the northeastern corner of 
Pennsylvania between Scranton 
and Binghamton. From an en- 
gineering point of view it is not 
less sensational than the first. It 
has no such great embankment, 
but it has ironed out a half-dozen 
grades and three times as many 
curves by a concrete arch bridge 
or viaduct over a deep ravine. It 
is the largest concrete bridge in 
the world and a New Yorker may 
have his best idea of its vast size 
when he realizes that it is as high 
as the Flatiron Building, and if 
placed in Fifth avenue it would 
stretch all the way from Twenty- 
third to Thirty-third streets. And 
any man may have an idea of its 

















importance when he realizes that 
because of the smooth stretch of 
gradeless track over its crest, a 
through passenger train may be 
operated from New York to Buf- 
falo in close to seven hours, which 
is going some even in these days 
of fast-flying motor-cars and au- 
tomobiles. At the present time 
the best running-time for trains 
operated regularly between these 
two cities is approximately nine 
hours. 

Of course any man who knows 
anything at all about railroads 
knows that they do not spend 
money by the tens of millions of 
dollars in order to quicken the 
running-time of passenger trains, 
already fast enough to meet the 
necessities of the traveling public. 
Line revision is undertaken to 
save coal bills—in the fire-boxes 
of the tireless locomotives—as 
well as to lengthen their burthen 
in the form of their long trails 
of stout steel freight-cars. Yet 
line revision means better speed 
for passenger trains—as we have 
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just seen—and, with its removal 
of grades and curves, easier rid- 
ing trains to boot. And so line 
revision gives legitimate oppor- 
tunity for railroad advertising 
which some oldtime tradition, sur- 
viving from the days of the wood- 
burning locomotive, says must be 
limited to the passenger service. 
The Lackawanna has «not been 
slow to seize this opportunity. 
And in grasping it, it has not 
neglected seemingly smaller op- 
portunities, but each of them preg- 
nant in traffic possibilities. 


WINNING PASSENGERS BY 
WHOLESALE 


Up its line is a small town, con- 
taining a large university. It felt 
that it was not getting a fair 
share of the student business from 
this college. First it sent a hus- 
tling passengerman up to make a 
careful investigation of the entire 
situation. He talked with the 
members of the faculty, students, 
the road’s own representatives in 
the town. When he was done he 
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returned to New York and called 
the road’s advertising manager to 
him. 

“The big thing those boys want 
is punctuality. They want to take 
night trains in from East and 
West and have plenty of leeway so 
as to get up the hill to attend an 
8 o'clock recitation in the morn- 
ing. Let’s get our operating peo- 
ple to make a particularly hard 
drive on punctuality on our trains 
in there, especially on the morn- 
ings when the university is begin- 
ning its sessions. And when we 
have made a little record on that 
sort of service let’s advertise it— 
in the newspapers in the town and 
se college publications up on the 

il, 

They followed that policy— 
steadily and consistently. And 
this year at the opening of the 
winter term the road broke all its 
records by taking 32 sleeping-cars 
filled with students back to that 
one institution. 

* * 

It has not needed this one in- 
stance to prove to itself that ad- 
vertising pays. It so happens that 
the various railroads which oper- 
ate what is generally known as 
Eastern Trunk Line territory— 
that is the section of the country 
east of Chicago and St. Louis and 
north of the Ohio River—have 
a pretty accurate system of keep- 
ing percentage records of the va- 
rious classes of their passenger 
earnings—just as the New York 
newspapers and magazines keep a 
comparative record of the adver- 
tising that comes to their columns. 
In this way the passenger traffic 
men of the different roads can 
tell just how each of their roads 
is doing on New York and Pitts- 
burgh business or New York and 
Buffalo or Chicago business. And 
the Lackawanna’s record—most 
satisfactory to itself—has shown 
that its advertising has paid. It 
has not been compelled to add 
through trains and so greatly in- 
crease its operating costs as to 
take the fine profits of the en- 
larged passenger traffic that ad- 
vertising has brought it. But it 
has been compelled to add sieep- 
ing-cars and parlor-cars and day- 
coaches to its rather complete 


INK 


schedule ‘of existing trains. And 
it is a significant fact that the 
chief night train on the main line 
between New York and Buffalo 
used to carry a single sleeper for 
the entire run. Now it never carries - 
less than four sleepers, and fre- 
quently five or six. That they are 
filled it is not necessary to add, 
Steady travelers, their eyes first 
attracted by the rhythm and the 
punch of the Phoebe Snow adver- 
tising, have found it backed up 
by a complete service. The ad- 
vertising has introduced them to 
the road—the service has made 
them its regular customers. 

George A. Cullen, the passenger 
trafhc manager of the Lacka- 
wanna, has proved this, not only 
to his own satisfaction, but to 
that of the men with whom he 
is working. He takes the com- 
parative figures, year by year, of 
the New York-Chicago business 
of the various trunk-line roads, 
In 1901 Phoebe Snow made her 
appearance. Yet for six years 
after she came the Lackawanna 
felt no increase in its earnings 
from the sale of through tickets 
between these two largest cities 
of the country. Perhaps it was 
because the Phoebe Snow adver- 
tising had been confined to the 
development of the business be- 
tween New York and Buffalo and 
intermediate points. 


ADDED TRAFFIC IMMEDIATELY FOL- 
LOWED ADVERTISING 


In 1906, Cullen was promoted 
from a passenger representative 
of the road at Chicago to be its 
general passenger agent in New 
York. He came East feeling that 
advertising of its service over its 
direct connection lines, all the 
way from New York to Chicago, 
would produce results. He fol- 
lowed the thought with action. 
And an increased business fol- 
lowed the action. The sale. of 
through New York-Chicago tick- 
ets has more than doubled since 
the road began advertising this 
longer service; and this despite 
the fact that until very recently 
it had not added to either its 
through-train or through-car serv- 
ice. And before these additions 
were made the total sales of 
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—that our over 2,000,000 circulation repre- 
sents quality in ample quantities 

that our readers really read our magazine 
—that they are responsive to our advertising. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


CHARLES S. HART, Advertising Manager 


220 FIFTH AVENUE 911 HEARST BUILDING 
New York City Over 2,000,000 Circulation Chicago 


ope you ask for better evidence 
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There Was an Increase of 
35,853 Lines in Automobile 
Advertising in January in 
The NEW YORK AMERICAN 









This announcement following that of last week 
which recorded an increase of 22,479 lines in 
Financial Advertising during January, should 
make an impression on those advertisers and 
their agents, who estimate the value of a medium 
by the amount of Automobile and Financial 
advertising it prints. 


Of course, it is not the only way to estimate 
the value of an advertising medium, for there are 
so many viewpoints about advertising that to meet 
them all it requires a newspaper of great pulling 


power, like the NEW YORK AMERICAN, to 


satisfy many men of many minds. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN, by reason 
of its multitude of readers, is able to supply 
customers in sufficient numbers to any line of 
business to make it pay to advertise that line 
of business in its columns. 


When a newspaper is able to answer yes to 
the question—‘“‘Does it pay to advertise in your 
columns >’’—then it supplies the reason why 
everybody should advertise in it. 
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ADVERTISING IN THE NEW YORK 
AMERICAN DOES PAY. 


The Automobile Manufacturer or Dealer, the 
Financial: Institution, the Art Dealer, the Silver- 
smith, the Jeweler, the Real Estate Operator, 
the Rug Dealer, the Specialty Dealer in what- 
ever line—gets more money from each customer 
than the merchant who sells a breakfast food, 
or a cake of soap, or a paper of pins—that’s all. 


The advantage the NEW YORK AMERICAN 
has is THAT IT IS ABLE TO PAY ALL IN EQUAL 
PROPORTION. 


No newspaper has ever been able to get all of 
the people above the average in earning power 
to follow it. They choose the papers they like 
to read, just as everybody else does. The NEW 
YORK AMERICAN has as great a proportion 


of them as any other newspaper. 


When you consider that every fourth home 
in the New York territory receives the NEW 
YORK AMERICAN, as its favorite newspaper, 
how can anybody figure that it does not support 
. business to the extent of at least one-fourth 
of it ? 
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these tickets was beginning to 
mount. You do not have to 
drone the value of advertising in- 
to the ears of any of the men 
around the passenger department 
of the Road of Anthracite. 

“Se eee 


Neither do you have to drone 
the value of advertising into the 
ears of their biggest boss. He 
has seen it for himself. He has 
known Phoebe Snow as a traffic 
bringer. And yet beneath all of 
this he has realized that the road 
has had to render service to hold 
the traffic that its unique publicity 
has brought it. When you go to 
Truesdale and tell him, enthusias- 
tically, of the force of advertising, 
he will tell you of the “on time” 
record of his trains, both freight 
and passenger. The president of 
the Lackawanna is not a man of 
surface enthusiasms. Yet he be- 
lieves in advertising—advertising 
.for railroads, if you please. And 
the best evidence of that belief is 
that Miss Snow is going to con- 
tinue to stay with you—and to 
retain her youth. Along about 
the year 1950 when all the trains 
in America are propelled by elec- 
tricity and an occasional steam 
locomotive is retained only as a 
curiosity of the days preceding the 
Great War in Europe, our sons 
and our grandsons will probably 
be gazing upon the reproductions 
of the youthful face of Miss 
Snow, clad in garments which 
will perhaps seem quite as out- 
landish as those which our wives 
and sweethearts wear in this year 
of grace, 1916. Perhaps in the 
vogue of that moment she will ap- 
pear even younger than to-day. 
For remember that if Peter Pan 
refused to grow old, his feminine 
counterpart has succeeded in al- 
most growing younger. And that 
is, perhaps, not the least of the 
reasons why she still brings the 
passengers to the trains of the 
Lackawanna. 


Corman Leaves Saxon 

E. W. Corman has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Saxon Motor 
Car Company, of Detroit, and has 
joined the Wetmore-Quinn Company, 
of that city, distributor of Paige and 
Saxon cars. He will have charge of 
sales and advertising in his new con- 
nection. 





“Small, Isolated and Unin- 
formed” 


Tue Curistian EnpEAvoR Worip 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 18, 1916, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In reading Printers’ INK for Febru 
ary 10, I notice on page 66, a letter 
written by Joseph Katz, of “The Hub,” 
Baltimore, Maryland. The last par- 
agraph of Mr. Katz’s letter expresses 
sadness because church papers are the 
“last to clean up,’ and would seem to 
leave one under the impression that 
church papers as a class are rather un- 
desirable. The facts are otherwise. 

There is over fourteen million circula- 
tion among the religious papers of the 
United States. Only 8 per cent carry 
medical or other copy that could be re- 
garded by any just standard of censor- 
ship as being shiestionntle. This 8 per 
cent consists almost exclusively of small, 
isolated, and uninformed publications, 
Of the other 92 per cent the majority 
have never carried anything but clean 
business. 

So far as church papers being “the 
last to clean up” is concerned, it will be 
found by looking through the files and 
comparing religious papers with other 
publications during years past, that the 
church papers were actually the first to 
clean up. I do not have the figures at 
hand, but I feel quite sure that more 
than 8 per cent of certain other classes 
of publications carry so-called objection- 
able business, and they have never been 
ruled against as a class for doing so. 
Why will an advertiser complain very 
bitterly (and justly) when his advertise- 
ment appears in a religious paper to- 
gether with medical or objectionable 
copy, but is perfectly willing to have 
his advertisement appear in a daily news- 
paper or secular paper which contains 
the same objectionable matter, or busi- 
ness of even more shady character? 

Why should not a portion of the 
blame for objectionable copy be_ placed 
upon the advertising agency? Many of 
the reputable agencies handle this sort 
of business. Would it not be well to 
make some provision whereby publishers 
need deal only with those advertising 
agencies who have agreed not to solicit 
or place advertising which may _be 
reasonably called objectionable? The 
blame should rest equally on the agency 
who proffers the copy and the publica- 
tion which accepts it. 

hile I am secretary-treasurer of the 

Religious Press Department of the As- 

sociated Advertising Clubs of the World, 

I do not give this statement as an of- 

ficial opinion, but as my personal view 
of the matter. 

J. W. Cuiincer, 
Advertising Manager of 
The Christian Endeavor World. 


George E. Crandell has joined the 
Meinzinger Studios. of Detroit, and 
will have charge of sales and all ex- 
ecutive affairs. 


Alan W. Pease, formerly with the 
Crowell Publishing Company, has joined 
the Eastern advertising staff of Leslie’s. 
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NORMAN S. SHERWOOD 
REAL ESTATE 


14-19-16 NEW STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
1411 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


January 2, 1916. 
Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


Gentlemen: 


I am a convert to quality circulation. | 
was converted by results * * * I ad- 
vertised the Parkwood Apartments—of 
which 26 were vacant—and rented every 
apartment at rentals from $2 to $7 a month 
more than was ever asked before. And I 
did this during June, July and August! 


I next took up Angora Terrace, contain- 
ing 92 vacant apartments * * * a 
loss to the owner of about $30,000 a year in 
rentals * * * [| did away with free 
rent, signed nothing but yearly and two 
yearly leases and rented 92 apartments in 
10 weeks—in August, September and early 
October * * #* 


Then I made a wonderful discovery— 
that I was able, through the combination of 
Public Ledger-Evening Ledger to reach 
every one | wanted to talk to. Most of my 
other advertising was duplication. The 
Public Ledger-Evening Ledger circulation 
was such that it reached at least once a day 
every one to whom | could rent my apart- 
ments. 


The case of the Lincoln Hotel stands out . 

















particularly. Our ad appeared almost ex- 
clusively in the Ledgers—in 32 days it filled 
the Lincoln. 


On Monday of last week we had 32 in- 
quiries for apartments—probably twice as 
many as all the other real estate agents in the 
city put together. 


The two big factors in our success were: 
the quality punch and personal touch in our 
advertising copy, plus the quality circulation 
of the Ledgers. We tested the quality circu- 
lation of the Ledgers by gradually coming to 
the point where practically all our advertis- 
ing was concentrated in the Ledgers. The 
man who can afford to live in a Philadelphia 
apartment is among the better class of citi- 
zens. I can reach him and all the people up 
to the man who will pay $5000 or $10,000 
a year for his apartment, through the two 
Ledgers. 


First they read our advertising in the 
morning, and before they have a chance to 
forget, we come back with a cheery re- 
minder in the evening. ‘Twice in the same 
spot.” * * * Between us we rent 
them an apartment. 


Very sincerely yours, 
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PUBLIC LEDGER 
Daily Circulation, 60,000 
Rate per line, 20 cents 


EVENING LEDGER 
Daily Circulation, 100,000 
Rate per line, 20 cents 


Combined Circulation, 160,000. 
Combined rate per line, 
30 cents 


SUNDAY PUBLIC LEDGER 
Circulation, 150,000 
Rate per line, 20 cents 


The Sunday Public Ledger may 

be used in combination with 

Evening Ledger of any weekday 

at combination rate of 30 cents 
per line 
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f How the Corn Products Refining 
Company Localizes Salesmen 


Intensive Cultivation and Acquaintance Make for Efficiency—Card System 
Record and Guidance 


By Paul Findlay 


ALESMEN can be handled so 

that they will get rid of a lot 
of goods and make up a fat or- 
der-book through loading up ev- 
ery merchant in their territories, 
leaving a trail of sore spots be- 
hind them, making the name of 
their goods and their employers 
anathema to every buyer, and 
rendering another sale impossible 
for years to come. Or,—they can 
be handled so as to build business 
for the House. 

Formerly it was quite common 
for a sales manager to seek men 
who “could get rid of the goods” 
with little regard to what became 
of the goods afterwards. Instruc- 
tions were to load everybody; to 
“get the money”; to bring home 
the bacon. The men wanted were 
wise, flashy boys who could put 
a deal over and get away with it. 

But just as “caveat emptor” has 
gone out of fashion, lo, these 30 
years, among reputable retailers, 
so now is the desirable salesman 
a local distributor, a fixture in his 
territory like a branch house, who 
must live in his district and build 
up his business just the same as 
if he owned the whole show and 
could live only on such confidence 
as would insure constantly repeat 
orders. 

The Corn Products Refining 
Company, of New York, is very 
careful in districting salesmen. 
The Chicago territory furnishes a 
good illustration of its methods. 
The Chicago office handles por- 
tions of Indiana, Illinois, lowa and 
Michigan. That territory is di- 
vided into sections very carefully. 
The plan is to have each section 
just large enough for one man to 
work constantly, so that he may 
systematize it through complete lo- 
cal acquaintance of railroad sched- 
ules, junctions, etc., and thus 
cover it economically as to time 
and expense; and just small 


enough so that the man of —, 
4 7 





age industry and capacity may be 
able to cultivate it thoroughly. - 

But the point on which the 
company concentrates as the one 
of primary importance is that the 
salesman shall become well ac- 
quainted . with each individual 
merchant in that territory. His 
value to the company consists 
very largely in his ability to make 
friends, to promote understanding 
and good will, to make storekeep- 
ers like the company and their 
goods and prefer to handle the 
company’s products. 


EACH COMMUNITY ASSIGNED A 
QUOTA 


There is an elaborate system of 
analysis of territory. There are 
so many towns or stations. In 
those towns are so many stores. 
The capacity of the stores is 
gauged speculatively at first and 
then more accurately as experience 
is gained. The district is “good 
for’ so many cars of Karo in the 
beginning and so many more as 
time passes; and each constituent 
community is assigned its quota, 
according to estimate or experi- 
ence, 

A card of record is assigned to 
each merchant. On that card is 
tabulated the full details of his 
purchases to date. Duplicates are 
filed in the office, but the original 
cards precede the salesman on his 
travels from town to town. The 
salesman sends in his route list 
two weeks in advance and the 
cards for the second week are as- 
sembled and forwarded to the 
town where he is to be on Mon- 
day of the second week. So be- 
fore the man starts on his rounds 
in any town, he knows just what 
each dealer has purchased practi- 
cally from the beginning, and, as 
he becomes intimately acquainted 
with his district, he pretty nearly 
knows by heart the capacity and 
buying habits of each customer. 
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Now, aside from any intention 
to put anything over on the trade, 
there is a disadvantage in assign- 
ing a big territory for one man 
to cover, hitting the high spots 
once, perhaps, in six months. For 
even with the card record, the 
temptation is great to oversell the 
buyer. The happy medium is to 
so gauge territory that the sales- 
man will see each merchant about 
once every 60 days. That is often 
enough not to lose touch with lo- 
cal conditions and not so often 
that the merchant feels that he is 
being worked too _ insistently. 
These points are carefully con- 
sidered in the Corn Products of- 
fices. 

The spirit behind the machinery, 
the vital spark of the personal 
contact back of all the system and 
stage settings, may be brought out 
in an imaginary final interview 
between the Chicago sales man- 
ager and the new salesman: 

“Well, Mr. Hanson, you are ail 
ready to start to-night, I under- 
stand? You have your cards for 
next week, route sheets, expense 


books, forms and everything else 
and you have been instructed in 


their proper use? Very well— 
that’s fine. Now I want to say a 
final word to you on the attitude 
toward your work which will pro- 
mote your substantial success. 
There are 1,462 merchants in your 
territory. It will probably take 
you 9 or 10 weeks to make the 
first round; but you will be able 
to cut that as you get used to 
things so that you will soon be 
covering the ground in less time. 
We have sold Karo to practically 
every merchant in the territory, 
but it goes without saying that 
they have not bought Karo ex- 
clusively, nor nearly so. We 
might say that every man on the 
trip carries Kingsford’s starch, 
because that is the oldest line of 
starch on the market; but many 
of them have allowed it to take 
second place or worse. You'd bet- 
ter confine your efforts to Karo 
to the practical exclusion of all 
other lines to begin with; but nat- 
urally you will not decline any 
Kingsford orders nor any other 
orders that may be tendered you. 
Just bear in mind, however, that 
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Kingsford’s will be the item on 
which you will concentrate next 
round, so you can look ahead a 
little—but go after Karo dili- 
gently. 


SALESMEN WARNED AGAINST OVER- 
STOCKING DEALERS 


“Now, let me caution you: Do 
not overstock any man. Be very 
conservative. It is difficult to 
gauge things accurately, and it is 
desirable that nobody be short’ of 
Karo; but remember that it is bet- 
ter that your customers be sold 
out and looking for further sup- 
plies when you call again than 
that they should have too much 
left and thus feel that they 
bought too liberally on your first 
round. Put yourself in every 
dealer’s place and strive to get his 
viewpoint. You want to make a 
friend of each one and get his 
confidence; for you can build last- 
ing business only on confidence, 
and confidence does not come un- 
less it is merited. 

“Many of these things you know 
fairly well already, having been a 
salesman for some time; but I 
want to convey to you the thought 
that this company is after per- 
manent business and steadily re- 
peating distribution. Your  suc- 
cess and ours depends on the ex- 
tent to which we can establish 
sales along those lines. 

“Now, you can see without any 
help from me, that if you have 
satisfied your customers by your 
treatment on this first round, they 
will be ready to listen and co- 
operate with you when you talk 
Kingsford’s on your second trip; 
and when you take up Argo on 
the third canvass, your way will be 
clear of hurdles. The same con- 
ditions will favor your work on 
Mazola when you take that up— 
probably in six months. Of course, 
you will work hard and try to fol- 
low all suggestions; and you will 
not forget that we are after all 
the business we can get, Only, 
beware of making haste too 
speedily—any sort of deception, 
even that which is unintentional, 
is a bird which comes home to 
roost. 

“Get me? 
Now good luck to you! 


I knew you would. 
Have a 
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Advertisers invested more money in the 
February 10th issue of Leslie’s than in any 
previous issue. 


And this week’s issue is still larger in its 
volume and value of advertising. 


Twice in one month—with our 3,153rd and 
3,155th issues—we’re breaking all records of 
60 years. 


Circulation, too, is the largest in our history, 
though our “rated sales” circulation plan is intended 
to—and does—restrict quantity in favor of quality. 


At that, our net paid is 420,000 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Boston New YoRK Chicago 














(“Preparing for peace; German wounded learning a trade” —one of the 70 
news pictures in a recent issue of Leslie's) 
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good trip and let me hear from 
you if anything does not work out 
just right—anywhere, any time!” 

This plan develops territory. It 
builds business. It makes men 
grow. Then, when a man out- 
grows his territory, there is an- 
other place of larger possibilities 
waiting for him, while.the new 
man who steps in has clean rec- 
ords to guide him in making a 
good beginning. 

Just a word about that new man 
and the rounded efficiency of this 
plan will be apparent. When he 
calls on a certain merchant with a 
new offering, let us say, introduc- 
ing himself as» Mr. Wilkins, the 
successor of Mr. Hanson, now 
gone to the St. Louis office to take 
charge of Missouri, the merchant 
expresses himself as ready to take 
on 15 cases. But Wilkins smiles 
up at the merchant and says: “You 
must have forgotten, Mr. Duncan, 
that you took on 20 cases when 
Mr. Hanson had that deal in No- 
vember. Surely, you do not want 
me to make a poor showing with 
the House. Maybe you mean to 
say 25 cases?” He is very likely 
to get his order for the 25-case 
lot, too—and that is because the 
cards kept him posted—and Han- 
son held Duncan’s confidence! 


The Tomer Advertising Agency of 
Boston is placing copy with a select list 
of New England papers on Kream-Krisp, 
Berlin Mills Company, Berlin, N. H. 


Effect of War on Raw Mate- 
rials Used in Paper Making 


One of the largest paper manufac- 
turers in the United States has sent a 
circular out to the trade showing the 
cffect of the war on the price of raw 
materials used in the manufacture of 
paper. “By a little mental calculation 
you will be able to figure out why many 
paper mills as well as our own are 
advancing all grades,” the circular 
states. The price comparisons of 1914 
and 1916 are as follows: 


ee 
NE, soos cs wa kta $0.01 Ib 
NE iss Sob 34 40s nels 4 a8 -01¥% |b 
0 ee 40 Ib 
SS aS ee eee ere 06% lb 
Satin White, dry....... 05 Ib. 
oS Se .65 cwt. 
Bleached Sulphite...... 2.65 cwt 
Thirds and Blues...... 1.35 cwt. 
Magazine Stock........ 1.00 cwt 
eine ae oad ke ae $8.75 bbl. 
Fourdrinier Wires...... .29 et, 
REE kas caves, sie 13.00 ft 


Woolen and Cotton Felts have 
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How Printers Can Help Truth 
in Advertising 


Cuartes E, Smitu 
ADVERTISING 

Provipence, R. I., Feb. 18, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Roland Hall’s letter, and the idea 
therein expressed, published in last 
week’s issue of. Printers’ Ink, should 
be given the widest circulation. 

So far as the different classes of 
publications are concerned, there would 
be practically no need of the Printers’ 
Ink Statute or any other fraudulent ad- 
vertising law, if all of the leading na- 
tional advertisers would stand_ together 
and say: ‘‘Cut the phoney stuff.” That 
would indeed be sufficient to drive out 
all of the advertising fakers from the 
publications that are reputable. The in- 
fluence of the other kind could likely 
be_ ignored. 

But how about freeing the great 
branch of advertising—Direct Publicity 
—from the bane of the get-rich-quick, 
get-well-quick, get-anything-you- want. 
quick advertising pest? On account of 
the relative secrecy of this method of 
advertising, it’s difficult to detect the 
faker who resorts to direct advertising 
methods solely. In spite of the activity 
of the Federal Post Office agents, there 
are hundreds, yes, thousands of people 
cheated and fleeced every year through 
the medium of. direct advertising. 

Verily, the individual or association 
responsible for the elimination of the 
faker from the influence of direct ad- 
vertising should receive a Nobel Prize, 
a_ life membership in the Legion of 
Honor and a free round trip to “See 
America First!” 

It appears to me to be a question of 
educating the printers of America that 
for them to lend a hand to these fakers 
aforesaid, either in their Service De- 
partments or by the various printing 
processes, is every bit as reprebensiiis 
(and damaging to the cause of advertis- 
ing) as it is for the publisher to accept 
the faker’s money. 


Cuas. E, Smiru. 
Fichtner With Floring-McCor- 
mick 
Eugene L. Fichtner, formerly of 


Amsden & Fichtner, of Cleveland, and 
later with the Detroft office of the 
Barnes-Crosby Company, has joined the 
Floring-McCormick Company, of De- 
trot. 








1916 We Use Annually 
$0.04 Ib 30 carloads 
-07 Ib 1500 tons 
20.00 Ib, Many tons 
-23 Ib 2000 tons 
-09 Ib 2000 tons 
1.03 cwt. 10 cars 
4.00 cwt. 25,000 tons 
2.35 cwt. 5 tons Daily 
1.35 cwt. 
6.50 bbl. 4000 bbls. 
.89 sq. ft. $30,000.00 worth 
18.50 M ft. 5,000,000 feet 


$27,000.00 worth 


advanced 10%. 
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On March Ist the 
advertising rates 
go up 25 per cent. 
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Reproduction of February issue of Successful Farming 
containing full page advertisement of the Des Moines 
Incubator Company, prepared by the Taylor-Critchfield- 
Clague Company. 


Why Gilcrest Broke an 
Old Rule 


J. S. Gilcrest is one of the pioneer incubator manufacturers of the 
world. For twenty-one years he has been a successful manufacturer, 
his well known and high-grade incubator is rightly called the “Success- 
ful.” 


Mr. Gilcrest has never been an enthusiast for “big space.” He does 
not like to appear to rush things, preferring to build his business slowly 
and substantially. 


By sheer merit Successful Farming has compelled him to break his 
rule as regards space, and in the February issue will be found full-page 
copy. 

“I was simply forced to it,” says Mr. Gilcrest, “not by any solicita- 
tion on your part, for there has not been a represeftative to see me 
for months, but because my record of results has shown me that Suc- 
cessful Farming is such a good ‘buy’ that it was advisable that I use it 
to the limit at the height of my selling season.” 
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In other words, Mr. Gilcrest has made Successful Farming the back- 
bone of his big 1916 campaign in which a very large number of me- 
diums are used. 


Many other advertisers could well afford to follow Mr. Gilcrest, and 
with large space in Successful Farming create a lasting prestige in the 
“heart zone” which is the best territory of most advertisers. 


Would you like to investigate the farm market for your goods by 
a convenient, definite method? 


For the benefit of advertisers who want facts accurately and graphi- 
cally given about the great farm market, we have compiled a set of 
Definite Data Maps covering not only the “heart zone,” but the whole 
United States as is seen by referring to the map shown below. These 
maps comprise a very thorough analysis of the buying power of the 
American Farmer, and the best methods of distribution to reach him. 


‘No matter what your goods are, if they are sold to any extent to 


farmers, and there is a possibility of increasing this trade, these maps 
will be of assistance to you. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful @ Farming 


Member A. B. C. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Savers the Great Wealth-producing Heart of the Country 


Chictp Of New York Office 
1119 AdVgtisi Building 1 Madison Avenue 
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A Definite Data Map showing the location of Poultry Production 
by states. One dot equals $10,000 worth of poultry products. 
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Buying Paper 


Find the man who knows paper— 
then let him help you choose the 
grade. Many large advertisers, 
publishers and printers saved 
money last year on their paper 
requirements through the sug- 
gestion of a Bermingham & 
Seaman representative. 


We control the output of some of 
the largest mills in the country 
and are able to offer you a wide 
variety of papers for every adver- 
tising purpose. We recommend 
the paper you need, not the paper 
we want. It makes no difference 
to us what grade we sell. 


The next time you need paper, ask 
us. Suggestions, samples and 
dummies for catalogues, booklets, 
house organs, circulars, cheerfully 
and promptly furnished. No order 
too small. No order too big. 


Eliminate Risk In 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel—Samson Offset — 


Opacity—Crystal Enamel—Advance Bond—Elite 


Tribune Building, Chicago 


St. Louis Minneapolis New York Milwaukee Buffalo 


Enamel—Bulking Eggshell—and many others. 


Detroit 
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Wallis Tractor in Farm 
Paper Drive 





Campaign Centers Around an 
Effort to Get More Dealers, 
Through a Series of Daily Bul- 
letins Sent to Prospective Agents 
—Bulletins Do Not Over-exag- 
gerate Power of Advertising 

NE of several interesting 
farm tractor campaigns 
which have been launched since 
the publication of the article, “Re- 
sponsive Market Awaits Tractor 

Advertisers” in the November 25th 

issue of Printers’ INK, is that of 

the Wallis Tractor Company, of 

Racine, Wis. Not only is the copy 

interesting, in that it gets away 

from the common- 
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and sign up the new dealers. 

The basis of the campaign is a 
carefully timed “Cub Week” in 
which the company intends to con- 
centrate its selling effort. The 
consumer, dealer and distributor 
advertising link up with this cen- 
tral idea, While the advertising 
is running in ten agricultural 
journals telling the farmers what 
the Wallis “Cub” has done in the 
way of breaking endurance 
records, etc., a carefully picked list 
of prospective dealers is being 
pounded by mail and urged to 
take the agency so that when 
“Cub Week” arrives they can 
profit by the interest the advertis- 
ing is creating. But the company 
has no mistaken ideas about these 
prospective dealers jumping over 





place in tractor ad- 
vertising by exploit- 
ing what the tractor 
has done, rather than 
what it is, or can do, 
but the manner in 
which the farm-paper 
advertising is being 
tied up to the distrib- 
utors by a_ well- 
rounded merchandis- 
ing plan is particu- 
larly suggestive. 

In the past farm- 
paper advertisers 
have been inclined to 
the delusion that all 
they have to do is to 
buy some space in a 
long list of farm pa- 
pers and fill it up 


with some kind of Pa pion 
copy. Quite probably NOwbeR 


these same advertisers “ioe tegen oe 
would spend several 
thousands of dollars 
to tie up his product 
with the dealers in 





ger For “Cub Week” 


3. 1. CAS PLOW WORKS 
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Tetum Points o on “toe walt Wallis bets 


That dig edvertis eing eamvsien to testers 
im commection wit 

voday. 
Daring the coming month all prospective 
agente for the Wallis "Cub" Tractor will 

whe 26th come 

‘round, every lest one of them will be 
anzious to listen to your story. 

suey this advertising very carefully — 


epirit ~ on anew « aut even sis 


HELP MAKE THIS SELLING CAMPAIGN A BIG SUCCESS 
IT’S UP TO YOU 


(SELLING AGENTS) - RACINE, WISCONSIN” 








the general field, but 
he never thought 
of going to that 
“trouble’ when using the farm 
papers. The Wallis Tractor peo- 


ple have not only seen and 
charted that mistake, but have also 
avoided, in a novel way, the pit- 
fall of giving the distributor the 
impression that advertising was a 
general cure-all, 
do was to sit 


and that all he 


had to back 





BULLETINS LIKE THESE GOT DEALERS INTERESTED 


any fences to take on the agency. 
It doesn’t expect them to—that is 
what the distributors are for, so 
daily bulletins are being sent to 
these important cogs in the sell- 
ing wheel, telling them about the 
advertising and about the good 
points of the Wallis Cub Tractor. 
In fact the bulletins are really a 
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correspondence course in tractor 
salesmanship. They are brimful 
of boiled down information for 
the distributor to pass along to his 
agents. 

For example, the first bulletin 
which went out makes capital out 
of the fact that the campaign has 
been launched: “During the com- 
ing month all prospective agents 
for the Wallis ‘Cub’ Tractor will 
receive the attached series of 
mailing cards, so that when Feb- 
ruary 28th comes around, every 
last one of them will be anxious to 
listen to your story,” reads this 
bulletin. Another bulletin, sent 
out a few days later, tells of the 
inquiries that are coming in from 
the farm paper advertising and 
hinting that these inquiries are a 
lever to use in getting new deal- 
ers. 

By presenting the campaign to 
distributors in this way all danger 
of their getting any mistaken ideas 
about it is skilfully avoided. Rep- 
resentatives are not told the ad- 
vertising is going to create an 
overwhelming demand; nor is it 
even suggested that it will sell 
tractors. “This general publicity, 
linked up with the special direct- 
by-mail advertising makes ‘Cub’ 
sales comparatively easy” is what 
the company tells its distributors 
fhe advertising will do. It is made 
clear to them that the actual sell- 
ing is up to them. “Help make 
this selling campaign a big suc- 
cess—it’s up to you” is the blood- 
ted slogan at the bottom of every 
bulletin, 

Farm-paper advertisers, espe- 
cially those selling comparatively 
high-priced products, are watch- 
ing this campaign with considera- 
ble interest. It is generally con- 
ceded that there is a big opportu- 
nity for more thorough merchan- 
dising methods in the farm field, 
and the Wallis campaign offers an 
object lesson of what such mer- 
chandising can accomplish. 


Walnut Growers Place Adver- 
tising Account 
The San Francisco office of the H. K. 


McCann Company will handle the ad- 
vertising account of the California Wal- 


nut Growers’ Association, packer of 


Diamond Brand Walnuts. 
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Proposed Co-operative Cam- 
paign by Paper Makers 


“Direct-by-mail advertising can only 
be supplemental to other forms of ad- 
vertising, but as a supplement it plays 
the most important part,” said William 
B. Wheelwright, of the Paper Makers’ 
Advertising Club, in an address last 
week before the Paper Jobbers in New 
York City. He had been explaining 
the results secured by his club from a 
series of five booklets recently distrib- 
uted among printers of the country. 

“We believe in this general prin- 
ciple,” said Mr. Wheelwright, “of in. 
teresting, first, the printer in a new 
idea of the proper way to go out after 
business; to quit going out on the ba 
sis merely of competition, getting a 
chance to figure on the catalogue that 
Smith printed last year, but to go out 
and present a plan to the business man 
that would mean a real return in 
money if he invested that money in 
printing. 

“To that end we have sent out about 
five booklets to a list of about 17,000 
throughout the Un‘ted States and Can- 
ada, and the replies from those booklets 
have been really remarkable, both in 
number and in quality. We have heard 
from over 8,000 of that list, and that 
is an enormous percentage of returns.” 

It was then proposed by Mr. Wheel- 
wright that a more extensive co-opera: 
tive campaign might well be _ under- 
taken by the paper jobbers, mills and 
Typothete, banded together to increase 
the use of direct advertising matter by 
systematic educat’onal advertising. As 
outlined, the campaign is to be linked 
up with the advertising of the printer, 
and the united efforts of paper maker, 
jobber and printer are to be used in 
bringing home to the consumer the ad- 
vantages of printed matter, mailed di- 
rect by the advert’ser. 


General Motors Doubles Sales 


Commercial and passenger automobiles 
to the number of 62,468 were marketed 
by the General Motors Company for 
the six months ended January 31, 1916, 
against $1,608 in the same six months 
one year ago. Gross sales, with January 
income estimated were $74,000,000, a 
gain of more than $87,000,000. 

After deducting $524,482 for preferred 
stock dividends, the profits, am¢ antin| 
to $13,000,000, were equivalent to ‘75. 
per cent. on the common stock. This 
represented an annual rate of 151 per 
cent. In the corresponding half year 
of 1915 the net income was $6,446,534, 


Lamport & Holt to Advertise 


Orders for newspaper advertising for 
the Lamport & Holt Line are being sent 
out by Collin Armstrong, Inc., New 
York. This line operates a fleet whieh 
plies between New York and South 
American ports, and in view of the im- 
practicability of European travel, an 
the consequent opportunity for a more 
popular use of its service, the Lamport 
& Holt Line is plann’ng very aggres 
sive advertising to secure this trade. 
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WOODWARD 


The Advertising Agency of 


Woodward & Tiernan 


Point Four 


Jet De-lameloey-busseloelme) meets 
Advertising Agency of 
Woodward & Tiernan is 

now directed by one of the 

most competent and prom- 

inent advertising artists in 
the United States. 


Twelve skilled men work 
under his supervision to pro- 
duce for our clients the most 
artistic, distinctive and effect- 
ive advertising illustrations. 
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The Advertising Agency of 
WOODWARD & TIERNAN 


PRINTING COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
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Getting it read— 


Send for our portfolio of specimen sheets and jobs. 


S. D. Warren & Co. ' Baron Nie 











What you have to say in your newest book- 
let or latest trade circular may be of the most 
vital interest to every man who receives it 
—but how is he to know it? What mystic 
sign is going to keep your message safe from 
the waiting waste-basket ? To get it read is 
exactly as important as having a message at 
all. Andit requires just twothings on your 
part: first, the choice of a good printer; 
second, the choice of a paper that will justify 
his highest art—a paper possessing real rich- 
ness and unmistakable charm. A business 
message worth putting in type demands the 
finest paper modern science can produce. 
This you will find, in styles to meet every 
known printing need, in the .famous stand- 
ardized range of 


‘Warrens 
Coated Punting Papers 


Cameo- Dull Coated— Lustro-Fine Glossy 
Cum berland-Glossy—Silkote-Semi-Dull 


Printone-Imitation Coated 


Your office needs it. 















Manufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated 
Printing Papers 


If you find any difficulty in getting Warren Papers from your Printer 
or Paper Dealer, we shall appreciate your kindness i 
you will report the case to us in detail. 


“Constant excellence of product—the highest type of competition.” 





























Large Newspaper 
Space to Get Factory 
Workers 


Manufacturer Adopts an Idea from 
PrinTeRS’ INK to Attract Em- 
ployes—Advertising Has a 
Good-will Value, He Believes, 
Apart from Its Main Purpose 
of Securing Workmen 





HE idea contained in the 
article “Newspaper Display 
to Attract Factory Labor,” which 
appeared in the February 3rd is- 
sue of Printers’ INK, has already 
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workers in large enough numbers 
to satisfy a fast-increasing order 
demand. When he read how the 
Strouse-Baer Company had ac- 
complished this he at once saw the 
value of the suggestion and 
his own company’s advertisement 
came as a result. 

“The ads not only brought ap- 
plicants and excited favorable 
press comment,” N. Roy Miller, 
the company’s advertising man- 
ager, tells Printers’ Ink, “but we 
believe they have the investment 
effect of making us remembered.” 

The copy used emphasized the 
substantial character of the Will- 
son Company, established 46 years 








Most of our executives, 


Where WILLSON Goggles Are Made 


A Mighty Good Place to Work! 


The Willson Factoty, Second and Washington Streets 
For forty-six years we have gen steady, profitable and agreeable employment to a large number of selected, capable 


foremen. forewomen and their responsible assistants came to us years ago as boys and girls We developed them 
encouraged them and advanced them according to the merit system 


Do you want to connect yourself with a concern that offers 
steady employment and an opportunity for advancement? 


men and women 














fe oe Sins. & 

educational aims, 
A Few Vacancies at Present 

Just now we cam place about sin young girls over sixteen, and 

several young men sixteen to seventeen years of age. It will pay you 

to register with us for a position, v0 we can notify you when vacan 


res occur. 
Call Any’ Day Between 8 A. M. and 5 P. M. 


T. A. WILLSON & CO., Inc., Reading 

















THIS NEWSPAPER COPY WAS PRESTIGE-BUILDING AND SECURED THE EMPLOYEES WANTED, 
AS WELL 


been adopted by at least one ad- 
vertiser, who reports satisfactory 
results. It was but two days after 
the issue of Printers’ INK was in 
the hands of subscribers that the 
idea was thus put in practice. 

The article in question de- 
scribed how the Strouse-Baer 
Company, of Baltimore, had suc- 
ceeded in attracting machine op- 
erators by half-page newspaper 
advertising. 

4..- & Willson: - & -Go., inc, 
Reading, Pa, is the company 
which made such prompt use of 
the Baltimore idea. It makes auto 
goggles, eye-protectors, etc. 

Frederick Willson, president of 
the company, had given consider- 
ation to the problem of attracting 





ago, and the fact that most of the 
responsible positions are held by 
persons who have risen from the 
ranks. The advantages that are 
offered employees were recited, 
such as a continuation school in 
the plant, lunchrooms for men 
and women, etc. 

It is a far cry from the manu- 
facture of “middy-blouses”—the 
product of the Strouse-Baer Com- 
pany—to that of “safety goggles,” 
but the advertising idea of the 
first manufacturer was made to 
work by the second. It is in cases 
of this sort that Printers’ INK 
is of constant service—in passing 
on the idea of one advertiser to 
another who can adapt the idea to 
his own business. 








Selling Over Two Billion Dollars’ 
Worth of Bonds 


Advertising Helped Largely in Establishing Public Confidence in the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


HE Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, of Chicago, formerly 

N. W. Harris & Co., is the largest 
dealer in investment securities 
operating in the Central and 
Western States. To attain this 
position it was essential, first of 
all, for the house to win public 
confidence beyond all question of 
doubt. A couple of incidents will 
indicate the reliance that bond 
buyers place in the Harris bank: 
Recently a farmer who had 
realized a considerable sum of 
money from a sale paid a visit to 
the main office in Chicago and 
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ILESS you are an investor with more than average time and 
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THE HARRIS ADVERTISING IS EDUCA- 
TIONAL, AND BUILDS CONFIDENCE 


said he wanted to buy some bonds 
from them. What kind of bonds? 
he was asked. He knew nothing 
as to that and cared less. 

“Here, then. You'll want to 
look over some of our circulars,” 
said the salesman, a little puzzled 
at the farmer’s attitude. 

“No,” returned the farmer, “I 
don’t want to bother with any 
circulars.” 

“Then how will you decide 
what to purchase?” 

“I don’t want to decide,” ex- 
plained the farmer. “I want to 
leave it to you. I’ve been reading 
your company’s advertising for 20 


or 25 years, and I feel pretty con- 
fident you can pick out some 
bonds for me better than I can,” 

Perhaps the farmer was un- 
sophisticated, but a conservative 
bank in a small Western city 
wrote to the bond house not many 
months ago in a similar vein. The 
bank asked the Harris company 
to pick out 25 thousand dollars’ 
worth of bonds for it, stating no 
preference whatever in the matter 
and leaving the selection abso- 
lutely in the hands of the bond 
house. 

The sort of occurrences cited 
are not few and far between, but 
are frequent happenings, accord- 
ing to H. B. Mulford, the com- 
pany’s publicity manager. And 
this confidence-winning reputation 
building is attributed in no small 
degree to advertising. 

In 1882 Norman W. Harris em- 
barked in the investment business 
in Chicago with his eyes open to 
the fact that securities were. not 
being properly and efficiently mar- 
keted and with definite ideas as 
to how the business ought to be 
conducted. He founded N. W. 
Harris & Co. as an expression of 
his belief that a great success 
awaited the man who should intel- 
ligently apply square-deal policies 
and publicity to the investment 
business. 

At that time the sale of invest- 
ments was largely on a cemmis- 
sion basis and on the policy of 
“let the purchaser beware.” There 
was little or no investment adver- 
tising, as yet, but many securities 
as worthless as those later ex- 
ploited by the most ruthless fakers 
were being sold, and even the 
honest houses were handling bond 
issues on commission without ade- 
quate investigation of their value. 

Mr. Harris saw that selling on 
a commission basis, the dealer had 
neither the inclination nor facili- 
ties to investigate. To investigate 
properly he saw would require the 
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purchase of bonds outright by the 
dealer before offering them for 
sale, as in this case the price to 
the dealer would be lower and 
the profit sufficient to pay the cost 
of thorough investigation. He saw 
also that such purchasing would 
incidentally be the best proof pos- 
sible to the public of the dealer’s 
confidence in the value of the 
bonds—an earnest of good faith. 
His original plan also included a 
resolve to go direct 
to the individual in- 
vestor and inasmuch 
as this required confi- 
dence, to give to the 


rospective purchaser N view of the exceptional demand for bonds during the past fow months, it, 
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the character of se- 
curities offered. He 
had further con- 
cluded, as a result of 
his experience in pur- 
chasing bonds for a 
large insurance com- 
pany, to deal in only 
the three classes of 
securities which he 
deemed safe; namely, 
Government and mu- 


nicipal bonds,  rail- 
road bonds and public 
service corporation 
bonds. 


These sound poli- 
cies have been fol- 
lowed through to the 
present day,  unal- 
tered. In 34 years 
the company has done 
no selling on commis- 
sion, but has bought 
outright, after inves- NOT 
tigation, over two bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of 
bonds. The buying to-day is in the 
hands of the several buying depart- 
ments, which investigate the credit 
of municipalities and corporations 
just as merchants investigate the 
credit of individuals, and have 
even gone so far, on certain mu- 
nicipal issues, as to draft the reso- 
lution that was to go to the voters 
to make sure it was legally bind- 
ing. Nor do their initial investi- 
gations end the matter, but they 
keep in touch afterwards with 
each corporation or municipality. 

The original policy of accurate 
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future of the market, it is evident that bonds may still be purchased to yield s 
larger income than the average of the past fifteen years. 

If you have idle funds awaiting investment, we suggest your careful con- 
sideration of the issues described in 
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statements to purchasers has de- 
veloped into a conservative and 
well-defined copy policy. The pri- 
mary copy rule has been to state 
facts accurately—never to imply 
by glowing rhetoric promises that 
would not be fulfilled. Rather 
than make such implication, an 
advertising argument would be 
understated or abandoned entirely. 
The aim has always been to have 
performances exceed promises. 
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THIS CHART, SHOWING UPWARD TREND OF PRICES, WAS 
USED IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING FOR 
FEAR OF DECEIVING READERS 


It may be said that while adver- 
tising has been partly intended to 
effect direct sales of securities, its 
primary aim has consistently been 
to “sell” the public on the reliable 
character of the company’s inves- 
tigation service, on the theory that 
this was going to the heart of the 
problem and that actual sales 
would be the logical result. At 
first, when no substantial records 
of past performances existed, the 
company worked for a reputation 
of reliability mainly by means 0 
conservatively worded accurate 




















copy, in circulars and newspapers, 
giving out in detail all the facts 
about its offerings. Later, it be- 
gan in advertising copy to dwell 
more openly on the unusual char- 
acter of its service and on its 
record of singling out investments 
which had proved safe. 

Booklets, letters, circulars, and 
advertising copy must pass a most 
rigid system of censorship to in- 
sure that no false impressions will 
be created. That a circular is 
strictly truthful will not neces- 
sarily win an O. K. for it, though 
its argument be excellent. It must 
conform to more subtle require- 
ments. An excellent example is 
afforded by an experience late in 
1915. A circular had been pre- 
pared illustrating graphically the 
price trend of 30 representative 
railroad’ bonds over the period 
from 1901 to 1915, the object be- 
ing to show that present prices 
of railroad bonds were unusually 
low. The graph had a pretty con- 
sistent trend downward across the 
chart from 1902 to the middle of 
1915, suggesting that prices in 
June, 1915, were about as low 
as they ever get. From June to 
November the line showed just 
enough of an upshoot to encour- 
age an idea in the ordinary mind, 
which takes symmetry for grant- 
ed, that the downward trend was 
over, and a general trend upward 
could be expected. Indeed, a per- 
son not accustomed to charts 
might even have reasoned from 
this graph that the price couldn’t 
go lower, possibly, as it would 
have to slide off the bottom of 
the chart to do so. No predic- 
tion of a rise in prices was in- 
tended. The graph was merely 
to prove that prices were very 
low—that these bonds could be 
purchased at 87, though paying in- 
terest computed on their face 
value of 100. And, of course, the 
graph was absolutely accurate, 
and the upshoot at the end tere- 
ly a statement of the facts. They 
would have used it for the cir- 
cular, which was mailed to sophis- 
ticated investors, just as_ readily 
if there had been no rally in 
prices indicated. 

But the question came up of 
using this same chart in news- 
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paper copy to the general public, 
and it was voted down on the 
grounds that the uninitiated might 
infer a prediction of higher prices. 

It is absolutely against the rules 
of the company to make predic- 
tions regarding trend of prices 
on any securities. They can state 
what prices are and what trend 
has been, but must beware of 
even appearing to suggest future 
trends. Even to the sophisticated 
customers, who understand that 
the company sells bonds as stable 
investments and does not encour- 
age purchases for speculative pur- 
poses, the circular was careful 
to say, “While we do not attempt 
to forecast the speculative future 
of the market, it is evident that 
bonds may still be purchased to 
yield a larger income than the 
average of the past 15 years.” 

So, though the graph stated the 
truth accurately, there was great 
danger of the purport being mis- 
understood. 

It isn’t merely what the copy 
says that determines its avail- 
ability, but what people may re- 
member it as having said, also 

The bond campaign of this 
company, which took the new 
name of Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank in 1907, is the biggest 
investment campaign in the Cen- 
tral and Western States, exclu- 
sive of the local bank campaign 
conducted in Chicago. A Boston 
house, N. W. Harris and Com- 
pany, Inc., was founded in 1886, 
and a New York house, now 
Harris, Forbes and Company, in 
1890, and for many years now 
their advertising campaigns have 
been entirely separate, the Chicago 
house operating only west of In- 
diana. 


EXTENT OF CAMPAIGN 


The Chicago house advertises 
in every city in its territory where 
financial interests are considerable 
enough to warrant the newspa- 
pers in publishing financial pages. 
The campaign uses big space and 
uses it persistently, insists on fi- 
nancial-page positions and con- 
sistently dominates the pages on 
which it appears by using bigger 
space than other advertisers, yet 
not so large as to appear uncon- 
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servative. The requirements of 
conservatism and position will 
probably operate permanently 
against the use of full pages. 

For many years the newspaper 
advertising was mainly sophisti- 
cated; that is, addressed to those 
familiar with the nature of bonds 
and to retailers who buy whole- 
sale from the Harris Trust. So- 
phisticated copy is very technical, 
of course, Of late years another 
type of copy has been introduced; 
namely, educational, addressed to 
small investors and to those en- 
tirely ignorant of the bond busi- 
ness. 

While the company does a 
large retail business through its 
salesmen ‘throughout its territory, 
it offers, outside of Chicago, a 
co-operative service to dealers, 
mainly through publishing local 
dealers’ names in newspaper copy 
and supplying circular matter 
when announcing bond issues. 

The three houses have pur- 
chased outright in 34 years $2,- 
169,000,000 worth of bonds and 
have served in that time over 
4,000 banks, bankers and _ insur- 
ance companies by selecting safe 
investments for them. 

One final point may be men- 
tioned. The company overlooks 
no opportunities to do the “little 
things that count” in the way 
of service. Things that it can 
do for customers better than the 
customers can do and at small 
cost are usually done. And this 
is probably not unimportant in 
its programme of winning confi- 
dence. One offer that is made 
in this connection is to collect 
bond coupons free of charge. 


Agency for Small Papers 


The smaller newspapers of the State 
of Washington have united in the ap- 
pointment of the Washington Newspaper 
Association, a special agency in Seattle 
to handle foreign advertising business. 
The bureau will make all advertising 
contracts, distribute electrotypes and in- 
structions. check publications, etc. 

Edmund Bartlett, formerly vice-pres’- 
dent of the Trades Advertising Agency, 
has become associated with the agency 
of E. E. Vreeland, Advertising, Inc., 
New York. 


H. A. Rabin, who was for four years 
with R. H. Macy & Co., has joined the 
art department of Gimbel Bros. adver- 
tising bureau, New York. 
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Tootsie Rolls Being Advertised 


Nut Tootsie Rolls, a new develop- 
ment of the candy made by Stern & 
Saalberg, of New York, are now be. 
ing advertised nationally. The new 
product sells for five cents, and was 
made to be advertised and realize on 
the establ’shed reputation of the penny 
Tootsie Rolls. It is larger in circum. 















































Selected Virginia Peanuts 
roasted to a crisp, tasty 
brown—combined with 
Chocolate Candy of Deli- 
cious flavor and consistency. 


Nut Tootsie Rolls 


It is impossible to describe how 
good they really are. 

You must try them. 

Made clean—Kept clean— 
Wrapped Dustproof. 

A roll is divided into six parts for your con- 
venience. Sold wherever Candy is sold. 


THE STERN & SAALBERG CO., N.Y 





ference than the penny article, and by 
a patented method of packing is so 
wrapped that the roll splits easily with 
pressure into five segments. While 
Tootsie Rolls have for some time had 
national distribution, the advertising 
has been confined to the New York 
City territory. The new product was 
made, therefore, primarily to be ad- 
vertised and thus realize on the al- 
ready accomplished fact of national 
distribution. 
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“A TWENTY MILLION DOLLAR 
OPPORTUNITY” 





We have just published a book by the above title 
and we want to send it without cost or obligation to any 
Executive, or Advertising Manager, or Sales Manager 
who will write us on his business stationery. 


If you will study this book, you will find that in the 
selling and advertising of goods, the tendency is toward 
thoroughness. 


Executives, Advertising Managers, Sales Managers 
and Salesmen, are realizing more and more, that unless 
their product is properly displayed and featured in the 
retail store, they are losing their greatest selling oppor- 
tunity; they know that unless thoroughness is employed 
toward the end of securing proper representation inside 
the store, that any other effort they make, is likely to 
be rendered only 50% efficient. 


“Stelad” lithographed steel signs and metal counter 
and floor displays, are playing a vitally important part 
toward securing proper representation for merchandise 
after it is in the store. 


Sales Offices 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 
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Kis Space Pays 


Following are some well-known advertisers who, dur- 
ing the past twelve months, have used big space— 
532 lines or more—in The Weekly Kansas City Star 
and have come back for more: 


B. F. Goodrich Co. 


. 10 Advertisements 


oe ee et Re | * 
Wm. P. Stark Nurseries. . 4 ” 
Witte Engine Works .. . 6 “ 
Hudson Motor Co. ... 3 
Velie Motor Vehicle Co... . 3 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods 

Company . . sea 
Jas. C. Smith Hide Co. aa 
M. M. Johnson Co. . .. 2 
Emerson-Brantingham Co. . 3 


International Harvester Co. 3 “ 


C. H. Bantley meal Steel 
Mule) 


Henry Field Seed Co. 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corp 


we wo wow 


The Weekly Star’s regular rate is 60 cents a line—less than 
one-fifth of a cent a line per thousand copies. For large space 
these discounts apply: 


Can tine” 10% 
Halt Teese - DOG, 
THE WEEKLY KANSAS CITY STAR 


325,000 Paid-in-Advance Circulation 

























Department 
Stores and the “Just as 
Good” Doctrine 


H. J. Tily, of Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Says That the Shrewd 
Merchant Will Meet the Needs 
of the Customer, “Selecting 
Those Articles Best Adapted” to 
Them 

HERBERT J. TILY, of Straw- 

bridge & Clothier, Philadel- 

phia, in a speech February 17, be- 
fore the New York meeting of the 
National Retail Drygoods Associa- 
tion, resented many of the attacks 
made on department stores. Es- 
pecially as regards their attitude 
toward trade-marked goods he 
said: 

“Notwithstanding the inference 
that might be drawn from some 
recent articles on the future of the 
department store, I am sure you 
will need your buying organiza- 
tions for some time to come, and 
this, notwithstanding the con- 
stantly increasing number of na- 
tionally advertised and_ trade- 
marked products. 

“I am not one who feels that the 
department store of the future is 
doomed to look like the patent 
medicine corner of a drug store— 
that you will buy all your goods 
at such prices and at such times 
and in such quantities as manu fac- 
turers dictate. Neither do I go to 
the other extreme and suggest that 
you feel it a part of your legiti- 
mate work to fight the trade- 
marked article. It is your duty, 
your fundamental duty, as mer- 
chants, to select for your custom- 
ers the best merchandise obtain- 
able for their needs whether or 
not that merchandise be branded. 
The simple act of trade-marking 
an article does not make it an un- 
desirable piece of merchandise. 

“I read. recently a monograph, 
in which such terms as ‘bunco 
steerer,’ and ‘green goods man’ 
were applied to merchants who did 
not carry certain trade-marked 
articles, and who ventured to sug- 
gest that they had something else 
just as good. If the use of the 
term ‘just as good’ was a decep- 
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tion, of course the thing was ab- 
solutely wrong; but let us ever 
in our buying keep in mind our 
fundamental duty to select the 
best for our customers, regardless 
of whether it does or does not 
bear a trade-mark. We all know 
that certain trade-marked articles 
are the best of their kind; on the 
other hand, we have unbranded 
articles on our shelves that we 
know are superior in quality’and 
value to branded articles of their 
kind. Of course, if the time ever 
comes when the owners of trade- 
names shall have an absolute mo- 
nopoly of all producing skill, then 
merchants, as such, may disappear, 
and the department store of the 
future will be a Manufacturers’ 


. Co-operative Distributing Station ; 


in place of buyers, stock men will 
exist, with long lists of more or 
less grotesquely named articles 
alphabetically arranged for ready 
reference, and Mrs. Prince and 
her clever helpers will be teach- 
ing some other than retail sales- 
people. Our advertising might 
even be so simple as this: 

“*Visit the Completely Stocked 
Trade-marked Store. We Han- 
dle Nothing but Nationally Adver- 
tised Goods. Don’t Go Elsewhere 
to Be Cheated. Come in Here.’ 

“You are bound now, and al- 
ways will be bound, gentlemen, to 
select for your customers those ar- 
ticles which you know are best 
adapted to their needs, which you 
can buy at right prices and in right 
quantities, and be free to handle 
for your customers in such ways 
as suit their interests.” 





New Cleveland Agency 


R, B. Lawrence and Charles Oswald 
have opened an advertising agency in 
Cleveland under the name of Lawrence 
& Oswald. Mr. Oswald was formerly 
advertising manager of the Joseph & 
Fe'ss Company, and Mr. Lawrence, a 
number of years ago, was advertising 
manager of the Higbee Company. 





Texas Bank Advertises on 
Pacific Coast 


The Numismatic Bank, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, is running 600-line ad- 
vertisements in Pacific Coast newspa- 
pers. The Chambers Agency, New Or- 
leans, is in charge of the account. 





The Power of Advertising Recog- 
nized in President Suspender Case 


Judge Hough Upholds President Suspender Company in Exclusive Use of 
the Name, Even Though the Patent Has Expired 


ECLARING that the extraor- 

dinary profits which have 
been made from the sale of Presi- 
dent Suspenders were due to the 
investment which had been made 
in advertising rather than to any 
peculiar merit in the invention of 
the article itself, Judge Hough, of 
the United States District Court 
at New York, decided on January 
10 that the President Suspender 
Company was entitled to exclusive 
use of the name “President,” even 
though the patent on the goods 
had expired. Stripped of techni- 
calities, the decision practically 
amounts to a declaration by the 
court that the company’s advertis- 
ing has resulted in the creation of 
a real value in the form of good 
will, which did not exist before, 
and would not have existed with- 
out the advertising, and that the 
company cannot rightfully be 
compelled to share that good-will 
value with another. The decision, 
which was handed down in the 
form of a memorandum, is as fol- 
lows: 


DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER COMPANY 
vs. 
HUGH G. MACWILLIAM 


Final hearing in Equity; suit be- 


tween citizens of different 
States; action for unfair com- 
petition, for infringement of 
trade-mark and also for in- 
fringement of Adams Patent 
687,188, assigned to plaintiff. 


MEMORANDUM 

“Plaintiff is a corporation which 
prior to 1914 was known as the 
A. Edgarton Manufacturing 
Company. It has for many years 
been engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of suspenders and gar- 
ters, and possibly other similar 
articles. Its corporate existence 
has been continuous and it will 


hereafter be called the President 
Company. 

“Plaintiff's position summarily 
stated is that as the owner of the 
patent in suit it uses the inven- 
tion thereof in the manufacture of 
what it calls and sells as Presi- 
dent Suspenders. That it has an 
established trade-mark in the 
name President as applied to sus- 
penders as evidenced by registra- 
tion and established by long use 
in connection with its business; 
and that the defendant has lately 
begun to manufacture and offer 
for sale a suspender of his own 
make which he calls by the trade- 
name President, dresses or pre 
pares for sale in a manner similar 
to that long employed by plaintiff, 
and embodies in his style of sus- 
pender the invention of _ the 
Adams Patent. 

“It is conclusively proven, and 
indeed almost admitted, that the 
alleged infringing article, Macwill- 
iam’s suspender, is in all material 
respects substantially a copy of 
what the complainant has made 
for at least fourteen years.” 


HOW THE CASE AROSE 


“This litigation grows out of an 
agreement made between plaintiff 
and defendant on October 1, 1898, 
a piece of legal draughtsmanship 
good enough to withstand criti- 
cism under almost any cireum- 
stances, yet not drawn with suff- 
cient foreknowledge of the unex- 
ampled pecuniary success that lay 
before the humble invention of a 
pair of cord back suspenders. The 
parties to this litigation and to 
that contract are (in a very true 
sense) here quarreling over the 
business unexpectedly created by 
the aforesaid patent and remain- 
ing to be fought over upon the 
expiration thereof. 

“For some time prior to 189 
Macwilliam was engaged in bust- 
ness in St. Paul, Minn. On Aw 
gust 16, 1898, there was issued to 
him Patent No. 609,286 for a paif 
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A great deal of skill is required to make 
pictures say something. Pictures leave 
lasting impressions and are the quickest 
road to a person’s thought. One grasps 
all the details almost immediately.— 
(Standard Advertising.) 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 


NEW YORK STUDIOS CHICAGO STUDIOS 
25 East 26th Street 220 So. State Street 
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of suspenders. It was proven that 
even in a small way Macwilliam 
could make this patented suspen- 
der and profitably sell it at fifty 
cents. By October 1, 1898, he 
could be fairly said to have an 
established but small business in 
this patented article. The patent 
itself was said at bar to have 
been the subject of some litiga- 
tion in which success attended the 
patentee. If this is true it was 
not of sufficient importance to 
give rise to any reported case. 
(See Shepard’s Digest of Con- 
tested Patents.) On the date last 
mentioned Macwilliam granted to 
the President Company a license, 
exclusive (except as to the State 
of Minnesota, wherein he had 
previously made other arrange- 
ments with a firm mentioned in 
the contract) to manufacture and 
sell within the United States to 
the end of the term for which 
said Letters Patent were granted, 
suspenders containing said pat- 
ented improvements, subject to 
certain conditions of which the 
material ones are as follows: 

“(a) That Macwilliam should 
turn over and transfer to the 
President Company the good will 
of his present business of manu- 
facturing and selling said suspen- 
ders within the United States, 
and all orders he now has or may 
hereafter take within the United 
States, for the said suspenders. 

“(b) That Macwilliam will not 
manufacture or sell suspenders 
containing said improvements 
within the United States during 
the term of said license. 

“(c) That the President Com- 
pany should pay Macwilliam a 
royalty of twenty-five cents for 
each dozen pairs of suspenders 
containing said patented improve- 
ment and sold by it, which roy- 
alty, however, should not be less 
than $300, for the first quarter- 
vear of the life of the license, and 
should never thereafter be less 
than $2,000 per annum.” 

“After the execution of this 
agreement Macwilliam closed out 
his business in St. Paul, shipped 
to plaintiff his stock-in-trade, and 
thereafter and until the expiration 
of the patent, took no part in and 
exercised no supervision over the 
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business of making suspenders, 
By agreements, the nature of 
which is not shown in this litiga- 
tion, he contributed toward a very 
extensive advertising campaign on 
behalf of. his suspender, for which 
he had prior to the grant of his 
patent devised and used the ar- 
bitrary name President; and he 
had also at the same early period 
habitually put a paper band bear- 
ing the colors of the American’ 
flag around the web of each pair 
of his suspenders. 

“This name and _ distinctive 
dressing furnished material for 
advertising efforts toward which 
for approximately one-half of the 
life of the patent Macwilliam con- 
tributed two-sevenths and plain- 
tiff five-sevenths.” 


HALF A MILLION IN ROYALTIES 


“The expense of advertising 
was very large, but as a result 
thereof, and not at all in my opin- 
ion as the result of any peculiar 
merit in Macwilliam’s invention, 
the business of selling President 
suspenders enlarged in volume 
and expanded geographically until 
this article of dress has been sold 
all over the world, and at the 
rate of twenty-five cents royalty 
per dozen pairs Macwilliam has 
received over and above all his 
contributions to advertising about 
half a million dollars. 

“It is admitted that not having 
the benefit of legal advice the 
President Company in the early 
days of its license agreement with 
Maewilliam conceived the idea 
that Macwilliam and not them- 
selves should protect by registra- 
tion the word ‘President’ “as a 
trade-mark. Accordingly, and ap- 
parently at the instigation and 
suggestion of the plaintiff, Mac- 
william registered the word ‘Presi- 
dent’ as a trade-mark for sus- 
penders on May 16, 1899 (No. 
32865). 

“As the years passed, as busi- 
ness profits increased and the ter- 
mination of the patent began to 
be thought of, the plaintiff (evi- 
dently under advice of counsel) 
conceived the idea that it had 
come to be the owner of the word 
‘President’ as a trade-mark appli- 
(Continued on page 69) = 
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DETROIT 


CMGE2 


Advertising 


Detroit’s Newest 
Automobile Success 


Not since the early days of the motor 
car industry has there been a com- 
pany which has won its way to the 
ranks of the real leaders as quickly as 
the Saxon Motor Car Company. In less 
than two years it has established 
itself in a position of remarkable 
strength. 


Advertising has played its part and 
the Saxon Company gives our organi- 
zation credit for very material assist- 
ance in developing its business. 


THE CARL M. GREEN CO. 
Advertising Agents 


SALES DEVELOPMENT THROUGH ADVERTISING 


Free Press Building 
Phone Main 5490 
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REMINISCENCES 


T is just nine years ago, that I first met, and 

became associated with WILLIAM P. AHNELT, 
founder and main owner of PICTORIAL 
REVIEW. 


At that time, PICTORIAL REVIEW'S circula- 
tion was about 150,000 copies per issue. Now it 
is 1,300,000. 


At that time, there were seven women’s maga- 
zines with larger circulations. Today, it is 
second (not counting one, which is in an 
entirely different field). 


At that time, the advertising revenue was about 
$32,000 for the full year. Now, it is consider- 
ably over $1,000,000 for the year. 


At that time it stood eighth in point of advertising 
revenue. Today, it stands second. 


At that time, the PICTORIAL REVIEW 
COMPANY occupied a portion of two floors at 
14th Street and Broadway. A year ago, it 
occupied every inch of a thirteen story 
building on 39th Street, which, in size, 
was exactly doubled just six months ago. 
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At that time, there were 100 people employed in 
the general headquarters at the publication office. 
Today, there are 1200 (not counting the 
traveling representatives, branch managers, 
agents, etc.). 


At that time, a few hundred dollars paid for all 
the literary features for one issue. Recently 
$25,000 was paid for just one story by Sir 
Gilbert Parker. . 


Today, the color sections alone which appear 
in each issue of PICTORIAL REVIEW, are 
nearly four times as costly as the complete 
magazine of a few years ago. 


At that time, all bills were not paid quite promptly 
on the cash discount day. Today, discounts 
are anticipated, and a cash surplus of over a 
million dollars remains in the treasury. 


At that time, PICTORIAL REVIEW patterns 
were only just beginning to be introduced. 
Today, they have the largest sale of any 
individual pattern in the country. 


THE PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY is not 
as big as the U. S. Steel Corporation, but it has 
made the kind of progress which all Publishers 
and Advertisers will be interested in. 
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A distinguished Amer- 


ican Novelist 


WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS 


has written a great 

American novel 
THE 

LEATHERWOOD 
GOD 


which will be run 
serially in 


THE 
CENTURY 


MAGAZINE 


It is interesting that Mr. 
Howells should have se- 
lected The Century as the 
vehicle to carry his masterly 
story to intelligent and dis- 
criminating people of this 


country. 


Mr. Howells’ story 
begins in April 
CENTURY 
The advertising 

forms close 


MARCH lst 























cable to suspenders, and it in turn 
registered the same word for the 
same: purpose on February 4, 
1913 (No. 90103 ).” 

“The President Company has al- 
ways done business at Shirley, 
Mass. It manufactured and long 
had manufactured suspenders of 
other kinds beside the President, 
and for some years past and prob- 
ably as early as 1909 plaintiff 
began to associate the word ‘Shir- 
ley’ with the word ‘President’ in 
its advertising matter and on 
boxes and wrappings surrounding 
its product. It even put the legend 
(though this was probably at a 
somewhat later date) ‘The Shir- 
ley President’ upon the tri-col- 
ored paper band which sur- 
rounded, and always has_ sur- 
rounded, a part of the webbing of 
the President Suspender. 

“I believe the fact to be that as 
the expiration of. the patent 
loomed near, plaintiff perceived 
that Macwilliam was intending to 
do what he could toward resum- 
ing the suspender business as soon 
as the expiration arrived; and 
therefore asociated the word 
‘Shirley’ with ‘President’ partly 
because even if it could not main- 
tain an exclusive hold upon the 
word ‘President’ it was hoped 
that the two words together 
might still be its own peculiar 
property and become associated 
with a desired article in the public 
mind. 

“It is, however, also true that 
plaintiff used this word ‘Shirley’ 
in conjunction with the arbitrary 
trade names of other articles of 
its own manufacture. It was and 
is now a kind of ‘house flag’ or 


generic trade name; whereas 
(e. g.) ‘President’ is a specific 
trade name. 


“Immediately upon the expira- 
tion of the patent on August 15, 
1915, Macwilliam did begin to do 
just what I think he was expected 
to do, and what is the cause of 
this litigation. 

“A counterclaim has been em- 
bodied in the answer in this case 
in which Macwilliam sets up his 
own assertion of right to the 
trade-mark ‘President’ and seeks 
to enjoin plaintiff from its con- 
‘tinued use. 
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“Contemporaneously with the 
progress of this cause there have 
been two interferences in the 
Patent Office, a reference to 
which will save some writing on 
my part. Without any regard to 
the two registrations of the word 
‘President’ as a trade-mark here- 
inabove referred to, Macwilliam 
on June 26, 1914, took time by 
the forelock and applied for a reg- 
istration in his own name of the 
word ‘President’ as a trade-mark 
for suspenders. Against this ap- 
plication the plaintiff herein ap- 
peared in opposition, and contem- 
poraneously filed a petition in the 
office for cancellation of the here- 
inabove referred to Certificate 
32865, granted to Macwilliam on 
May 16, 1899.” 


PATENT OFFICE OPPOSITION 


“The ground of this petition and 
opposition is the same as the 
foundation upon which rests the 
major portion of this suit. A 
syllabus may be made of it thus: 

“a. In 1898 Macwilliam owned 
a suspender business. 

“b. He also owned the word 
‘President’ as a trade-mark ap- 
plied to his suspenders. 

“c. He had also established 
the habit of dressing his President 
suspender with a tri-colored band 
around the web. 

“d. By October 1, 1898, the 
President suspender so made, 
dressed and sold by him embodied 
the invention contained in his Let- 
ters Patent 609286. 

“e, On the date last given Mac- 
william for a valuable considera- 
tion sold the good will of his busi- 
ness and the business itself to the 
plaintiff. 

“f. There is no such thing as 
the conveyance of a trade-mark 
in gross; it must as matter of law 
be appurtenant to a business. 

“g. Also as a matter of law 
the sale and transfer by paper 
writing of the good will of a busi- 
ness, accompanied by a delivery 
of the tangible assets thereof, is 
a transfer of the business itself 
and everything appurtenant or be- 
longing thereto. 

“h. Thereafter by the skill, 
energy and capital of plaintiff the 


“business so transferred, 1. e., the 
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business of making and selling 
President suspenders has grown, 
such growth not being dependent 
upon any particular merit in Mac- 
william’s invention nor to any 
personal effort on Macwilliam’s 
part. 

“Each and ali of the foregoing 
propositions have been resolved 
in favor of the plaintiff by the 
Examiner of interferences, whose 


me. With them I concur. 


SHOULD NOT COMPEL A SHARING 
OF GOOD WILL 


“The result in the Patent Office 
has been that Macwilliam’s ear- 
lier registration has been cancelled 
and his later attempted registra- 
tion denied, so that when this case 
was submitted, so far as the rec- 
ords were concerned the plaintiff 
was the registered owner of the 
trade-mark ‘President’ as a reg- 
istered device for suspenders. 

“The foregoing findings of fact 
do not seem to me to require ex- 
pansion. The conclusions of law 
hereinabove stated are I think 
fully sustained both by reason and 


the authority of the decisions cited 
by plaintiff, especially Weener vs. 


Brayton, 152 Mass., 101; Fair- 
banks Co. vs. Ogden Co., 220 Fed. 
Rep., 1002, and Hopkins on Trade- 
marks, 2d ed., p. 23.” 

“T am therefore of opinion that 
although when the patent expired 
the thing advertised as the Presi- 
dent suspender became public 
property, the business of making 
that thing and vending it under 
the name ‘President,’ and with the 
descriptive band around the web, 
remained by assignment in the 
hands of the plaintiff. 

“I am also of opinion that the 
value which attaches to the trade- 
mark in question is so wholly the 
result of plaintiff’s activity that 
entirely irrespective of what I be- 
lieve to be the contractual rights 
of plaintiff, it would be entitled 
to retain control of the word as 
long as it manufactures the thing, 
on the simple ground that if it 
were compelled to share the privi- 
lege with another (even Macwill- 
iam) that other would be getting 
something for nothing. 

“Nor am I convinced that there 


opinions have been submitted to 


INK 


is any substance in the contention 
that the association of the word 
‘Shirley’ with ‘President’ has 
either diminished plaintiff’s rights 
or enlarged those of defendant, 
Even if it be true that the habit 
of years has transformed the 
trade-mark ‘President’ into the 
trade-mark ‘Shirley President, 
yet it is also true that another 
man who manufactures the same 
thing under the name ‘President’ 
would infringe upon the trade- 
mark ‘Shirley President.’ Foster 
vs. Foster, L. R., 7 (Chan.) 611; 
Saxlehner vs. Eisner, 179 U. S, 
19. 

“So far as the trade-mark part 
of this cause is concerned the 
only point that disturbed me when 
the matter was argued at bar was 
an inclination to think that since 
Macwilliam might manufacture 
the thing known as ‘President 
Suspender,’ he might call it by the 
name to which the public was ac- 
customed. I am convinced that 
this inclination was _ erroneous 
(1) because the name ‘President’ 
is not really descriptive. An ar- 
bitrary name may become de- 
scriptive when there is no other 
word by which to make descrip- 
tion. This is perfectly illustrated 
by the famous Linoleum case; but 
that is not applicable here.” 

“(2) I am also now persuaded 
that I did not give sufficient 
weight to the evidence which on 
consideration shows that (as 
above indicated) the vogue and 
success and importance of the 
word ‘President’ as a trade-mark 
is not due to the merit of the 
thing, but to the persistence of 
the advertising and the push of 
the plaintiff. 

“It was also an attractive sug- 
gestion on behalf of the defence 
that since Macwilliam had con- 
tributed to the advertising, the 
importance of which was never 
denied, he ought equitably to be 
admitted to some share in the 
profits of the business that grew 
out of that advertising. Upon 
the whole I incline to think he 
has been sufficiently rewarded by 
the extraordinary profits that 
have fallen to his share out of 
this trivial invention. He did 
contribute to the advertising, but 
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Quality Editorial Matter 
Makes 


Quality Circulation 


A leading magazine editor, writing to 

, recently remarked of a certain ar- 

ticle, “It is too good for a farm paper.” That 

may be the popular opinion, but it is not the 
idea, 

Fara Stock Howe believes that nothing in a business 
or economic or social or literary way can possibly be 
too good for its readers. This high standard un- 
doubtedly costs it now and then a subscriber who pre- 
fers excitement to quality. 

The business of making a living, whether indi- 
vidual or in a national sense, is not wildly exciting; 
it is steady conscientious effort that counts, and 
Reo SwckfHooe desires to help as it can in this better- 
ment of conditions both in the home, on the farm and 


thruout the nation. 
This policy is putting real subscribers on the list. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Northwest’s Foremost Farm Paper 


Circulation 145,000 


New York 
A. H. Billingslea 
1 Madison Ave. 


Chicago 
J. C. Billingslea 
1119 Advertising Bldg. 


St. Louis Detroit 
A. D. McKinney 
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y Chas. H. Anthony 
Third Nat’l Bank Bldg. ARM PAPERS , 1408 Kresge Bldg. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member Agricultural Publishers Association 
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it was the advertising and not the 
inventive merit that gave him his 
royalties. Therefore he got his 
pay out of the royalties and must 
be presumed to have had that in 
contemplation when he madé the 
contributions. 

“But whether the foregoing be 
legally conclusive or not, these 
equitable considerations cannot 
prevail against what I believe to 
be the necessary and _ inevitable 
legal result of the conveyances 
and course of business herein- 
above sufficiently set forth. 

“To that portion of the bill 
which complains of unfair com- 
petition there is substantially no 
defence. Whatever may be Mac- 
william’s rights in the trade-mark 
he cannot appropriate a form of 
dress which has nothing to do 
with the trade name. Centaur 
Co. vs. Hugbes, 91 Fed. Rep., 901. 
The infringement of the Adams 
Patent, which is the other point in 
this litigation, is of no great im- 
portance to the parties, and the 
patent itself is of still less im- 
portance. The only evidence 
taken against it, and in my judg- 
ment the only evidence necessary 
to defeat it is Adams’ earlier de- 
sign patent, 33635. A pair of sus- 
penders is a garment supporter; 
any person who is skilled in mak- 
ing garment supporters could, if 
he had never before heard of a 
swivel channel way for a cord, 
know how to make one and how 
to use it by looking at Adams’ de- 
sign patent. 

“It is obvious by examining the 
drawing of the design patent, and 
the mechanical patent that the lat- 
ter is but an expansion of the for- 
mer. hatever addition to the 
world’s knowledge was needed in 
this respect was given by the de- 
sign patent, and especially by the 
drawing thereof. This having 
been published some seven months 
before the mechanical patent was 
applied for, there can be no in- 
vention in the patent in suit. 

“As to the Adams patent, the 
bill is dismissed. In all other re- 
spects the plaintiff may take a de- 


cree as prayed for. Costs are 
awarded to the plaintiff. 
“C. M. Hoven, 


“YU, S. D. J.” 
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What to Avoid in Export 
Market 


Duncan N. Hood, an_ investigator 

sent out by the Hill Publishing Com- 
pany to travel and study the South 
American market, gave the Make-It-Pay 
department of that company some of 
the results of his observations at lunch- 
eon last Friday. Mr. Hood was away 
in all 18 months, and traveled from 
Panama to Concepcion, Chile, on the 
west coast, and then across the conti- 
nent and up the east coast. . 
_ Many rich North Americans are go- 
ing into South America, he said, and 
all of them are interested in big prop- 
ositions. Whereas the.South Americans 
have had the reputation of being rather 
sluggish, the biggest men among them 
have been educated in England and the 
United States. 

As to the market for North Ameri- 
can goods, Mr. Hood reiterated the 
warning sounded by others, that we've 
got to supply them with what they 
want, 

He also gave an instance where a 
working knowledge of conditions would 
aid the North American expecting to 
export to South America. He passed 
around the table two pencils; one of 
German and the other of American 
manufacture. The German pencil was 
extremely light, whereas the Amer- 
ican product had a heavy metal top. 
This weight, when summed up in ship- 
ments of a million or so, would make 
a considerable difference in freight 
charges, and also customs duties at their 
arrival in South America. 

In advertising to the South Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Hood said that pictures of 
goods are intensely interesting to them, 
and that advertisements printed in Eng- 
lish will get their attention if pictures 
are used, even though they cannot read 
English. If English is being written 
for translation into Spanish or Portu- 
guese, he advised that it be of the sim- 
plest sort, without slang or locutions, 
because these latter cannot be trans- 
lated adequately. 


Changes in Buffalo Club’s 
Officers 


Alex. F. Osborn has been elected 
president of the Buffalo Ad Club, suc- 
ceeding G. W. Billings, resigned. Other 
officers elected are James Wallen, vice- 
resident; W. P. erheim and E. 
Iouseal, directors. 


Irving Bugg With Vacuum Oil 
Company 


Irving Bugg, formerly advertising 
manager of the Edison Electric Illumt 
nating Company, of Brooklyn, is now 
with the advertising department of_the 
Vacuum Oil Company, New York City. 


The Fruit Grower, St. Joseph, Mo., | 
has appointed A. H. Billingslea, New 
York, Eastern representative. 
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Poster 
Advertising 








The power of the POSTER 
to attract— 


—must be supplemented in 
every channel by— 


Perfect Distribution 


16 years exclusively in 
Poster Advertising gives 
us an intimate knowl- 
edge of the poster require- 
ments of the United States, 
Canada and other Countries. 


American Poster Co., Inc. 


DONALD G. ROSS, President 


110 W. 40th Street, New York City 


Official Solicitors for 
POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
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HIS strikingly attractive Poster em- 

phasizes the value of the medium for 

reproducing the package and estab- 
lishing the quality of the product through 
use of a high-class picture. Such a favor- 
able first impression as is created by this 
Poster goes a long way in capturing the 
market. 


Poster Advertising Association, 


OFFICIAL 


AMERICAN POSTER CO., Inc. 110 W. 40th St., New York City 
GEORGE ENOS THROOP, Inc. 8th Floor, Tower Building, — 
..Atlanta, 


C. R. ATCHISON 
A.M. BRIGGS CO... ensensnenemt 
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HE PERFECT 
AKING POWDER 
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arrives in town. Your powerful posters are all over town. 
{our comjptitor’s salesman arrives. Your competitor’s posters are not. 


Whose esman--yours or your competitor ’s--will have the most ginger, 
‘pep,” gish and vim with this ever-visible evidence of your backing? 


osters arfyour strong right advertising arm to your men away from home. 


‘ Posters This Year 


Ask for Estimate 


on, 4S 1620 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CIAL SHICITORS : 





ork City POSTER SELLING CO. 722 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
igo, Ill. THE A. DE MONTLUZIN ADVERTISING CO..........1132 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
nta, Ga. IVAN B. NORDHEM CO... Marbridge Building, New York; Pittsburgh; Chicago 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


WM. H. INGERSOLL, MARKETING MANAGER OF 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL AND BROTHERS 












“While System has never ceased to be practical, it 
has doubtless led thousands of business men to 
appreciate their relation to the rest of the business 
community, the general public, the government, 
their trade associations and their employees. Its 
attention to broad tendencies of trade cannot but 
have helped many to realize the trend of the times 
and adjust themselves to it, and, taken all in all, 
System has contributed a great deal to improved 
business methods in America.” 


rT bagel 


NUMBER XLIII in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 
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The Organization of the Advertis- 
ing Department 


[JI—Should the Advertising Manager Have Control of the Promotional 
or “Service” Department? 


By Roy W. Johnson 


HE International Harvester 
Company, as PRINTERS’ INK 
has previously noted, maintains an 
Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment whose activities are largely 
devoted to teaching better methods 
of farming. It is a type of serv- 
ice from which the company’s 
competitors may benefit, as well 
as the company itself, and it is 
also a type of business activity 
which has come into existence 
only during the last few years, 
since the extension of advertising 
has brought about the recognition 
of the value of public good will. 
Such activities—and we find them 
in many different lines of business 
—are a natural corollary of ad- 
vertising: they follow quite logi- 
cally from the adoption of an 
advertising policy, and could 
hardly be carried on at all without 
advertising. It would seem per- 
fectly obvious to find these de- 
partments under the control of the 
advertising manager—at least we 
should expect to find them work- 
ing in very close touch with the 
advertising department, if indeed 
they do not form an integral part 
of it. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there does not seem to be 
any general rule which will apply 
here, any more than in connection 
with any other phase of advertis- 
ing department organization. 
Some concerns have started 
“extension,” “promotion” or “serv- 
ice’ departments under the aus- 
pices of the advertising manager, 
and later have seen fit to give 
them an entirely separate organi- 
zation: other concerns have fol- 
lowed exactly the opposite course, 
starting the promotional work as 
a separate activity and later plac- 
ing it definitely under the control 
of the advertising department. 


Some concerns center the control 
of the promotional work at the 
home office—either in the hands 
of the advertising manager or a 





y 
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separate department head—while 
others leave it very largely in the 
hands of the branch managers. In 


‘short, it is a case again of fitting 


the organization to the actual cir- 
cumstances, and of finding the 
combination which will work best 
under given conditions. 

Of course a good deal depends 
upon the relationship which actu- 
ally exists between the promo- 
tional work and a sale of the 
product. If the promotional work 
is likely actually to result in an 
immediate sale for somebody, it 
is highly important that it be car- 
ried on under the eye of the ad- 
vertising or the sales manager. 
Thus the service department of a 
paint concern, for example, which 
is giving advice concerning the 
right paint to use for a job which 
is actually in prospect, ought not 
to be very widely separated from 
the selling end of the business. 
And on the other hand, the pro- 
motional work which looks for 
its results to the more or less dis- 
tant future, like the International 
Harvester’s work with the farm- 
ers, for instance, can often be 
handled to better advantage if it 
is kept separate. from the selling 
departments. 


WHEN RESULTS ARE DISTANT 


In fact, the International Har- 
vester Company’s promotional de- 
partments, which started under the 
auspices of the advertising de- 
partment, have since been made 
entirely independent. The follow- 
ing statement to Printers’ INK 
has been O. K.’d by F. W. Heis- 
kell, advertising manager of the 
company : 

“I do not know how our depart- 
ment ranks with the advertising 
departments of other companies. 
At one time I heard it said we 
were the largest, but that was in 
the old days when we were sev- 
enty-two strong. Since then we 
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have seen the Service Bureau and 
the Agricultural Extension De- 
partment pick up and leave, dis- 
claiming all blood relation to their 
father, the Advertising Depart- 
ment. 

“Our department now numbers 
but forty-three, if we count the 
men in the building who are en- 
gaged in preparing and distribut- 
ing our advertising matter. Of 
course, we have an advertising 
man at each general agency in the 
United States and Canada who is 
pretty well controlled by the home 
office. There are 140 of these 
territorials altogether, and their 
assistants. 

“Your sentence referring to our 
agricultural commissioner as a 
sales scout, and an article which 
appeared in Printers’ INK some 
time ago on a similar phase of 
the subject, are the only statements 
I have ever seen attributing any 
ulterior motives to the Extension 
Department. That department 
professes that nothing is farther 
from its motives than the creation 
of sales, and it is intrenched in 
its policy of altruism by the heads 
of the business who declare they 
have sanctified this department to 
the cause of performing the cor- 
poration’s duties to society as a 
citizen. 

“So far as the practical effects 
of the extension activities are con- 
cerned, there is much work, such 
as the recent participation in the 
Chicago ‘fly campaign,’ which will 
probably never sell a machine. 
On the other hand, everything 
that is done to make the farmer 
a better business man and a better 
farmer will result some day in a 
greater sale of machines. Our 
company and our competitors will 
share in this increased business. 
So whatever claim the advertising 
department would like to make on 
the twenty-six individuals engaged 
in International Harvester agri- 
culturai extension work, it would 
have a hard time getting its claim 
substantiated either by the exten- 
sion or executive departments. 

“The sales force is constantly 
pouring in upon this department 
a great variety of facts which are 
sorted out and consigned to. the 
different men who need them or 
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have to take them. Our depart- 
ment is divided, roughly, into five 
divisions — production, publicity, 
copy, space-buying, and distribu- 
tion. The heads of these little 
departments are theoretically on 
a par and answer the advertising 
manager’s buzzer. They vie with 
each other in thinking up new 
ideas to take in to the boss, and 
he is constantly springing things 
on them in their own field, which 
makes them wonder why they have 
been asleep. This arrangement 
keeps everyone up on his toes and 
makes an admirable atmosphere 
for creative work. 

“There is one plan carried out 
here for hiring new men that, so 
far as I know, is unique. When a 
new man comes in here to get a 
job, he has to make the rounds of 
all the heads of the five divisions 
and have himself passed upon be- 
fore he is finally accepted. It is 
much like being rushed for a col- 
lege fraternity. The idea is to 
employ no one who is not tem- 
peramentally harmonious with the 
whole department. Harmony and 
good feeling are considered in this 
office one of the fundamentals of 
good work.” 

It is apparent that the Interna- 
tional Harvester’s promotion de- 
partments are not so closely re- 
lated to the sales work that it is 
necessary to keep them under the 
control of the advertising depart- 
ment. For comparison it is inter- 
esting to examine briefly the ex- 
perience of a concern whose serv- 
ice department was started as a 
separate unit and later was in- 
cluded within the jurisdiction of 
the advertising manager. 


AN OPPOSITE DEVELOPMENT 


The Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, some eight or ten years 
ago, established a “Business Sys- 
tems Department” for the purpose 
of educating business men in 
better methods of accounting. 
This department investigated the 
accounting methods in use in many 
different lines of business, and 
collected a vast amount of data. 
By comparing one method with 
another, and doing considerable 
original thinking on its own ac- 
count, the department was able to 
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7 O the 483 Display Advertisers 
and 908 Classified Advertisers 
who helped make the March issue 
of Popular Mechanics Magazine 
the Crowning Issue in Its History 





We appreciate your co-operation in mak- 
ing possible this publishing achievement. 


That this issue broke our records and carried 159 
pages of advertising is in itself very gratifying to us. 
But it is as an expression of confidence in our voluntary 
circulation, and the responsive buyer-readers produced 
by that method, that gives us the most satisfaction. 


Of still greater significance is the class of advertisers 
this circulation is attracting. Every issue carries 
the business of new advertisers marketing products 
for the home and family. Obviously these adver- 
tisers now realize that Popular Mechanics Magazine 
is the great home magazine of the American family. 


452,000 copies will be printed to 
fill April requirements 


Rate based on 350,000 








A Magazine for the home, that offers no premiums ; does not 
join in clubbing offers; and employs no subscription solicitors. 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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make practical suggestions for the 
solution of almost any accounting 
problem that was put up to it. 
Of course there was always the 
suggestion, expressed or implied, 
that the system could be worked 
more easily with an adding ma- 
chine; but the vast majority of 
the systems recommended could 
be worked without any adding ma- 
chine at all. The department 
really was engaged in creating 
good will which might result in 
future sales, and which might also, 
in some instances, result in the 
sale of competing machines. 

It speedily became apparent, 
however, that the department 
could be of immediate service in 
helping salesmen to close with 
hard prospects, and the salesmen 
began more and more to appeal 
to the department for help. Next 
it was found advisable to get the 
department to help handle the in- 
quiries which the company’s ad- 
vertising was producing. Some 
of those inquiries mentioned 
specific problems, and even when 
nothing specific was mentioned at 
all, the systems department could 
make helpful suggestions off its 
own bat from its knowledge of 
the inquirers’ business. After a 
few years the systems department 
was getting nine-tenths of the 
advertising inquiries, answering 
them in its own way, and passing 
them back to the advertising de- 
partment. At best the system 
resulted in a lot of unnecessary 
red tape, frequent delays and nu- 
merous misunderstandings. 


THE PROMOTION DEPARTMENT AS A 
SOURCE FOR DATA 


Now anybody can see with half 
an eye that a department of that 
sort ought to be the very finest 
source for the data which the 
advertising department needed in 
the production of copy. It was 
engaged in research work all the 
time, and the results of that work 
represented exactly the facts the 
-advertising department needed, 
and they should have been avail- 
able instantly as a matter of 
course. I can say from personal 
experience, however, that a good 
deal of the work was done twice 
once in the systems department, 
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and again in the advertising de- 
partment. That happened simply 
because the two departments were 
not organized for co-operation in 
that respect. The systems depart- 
ment had its own routine to fol- 
low, and couldn’t be expected to 
drop everything else when the , 
advertising department needed 
certain material. Furthermore, a 
department head is inclined to re- 
sent what he considers interfer- 
ence by the head of another de- 
partment—or what is still worse, 
by a subordinate in another de- 
partment. There are times when 
departmental dignity must be re- 
spected, even when it interferes 


with progress and _ necessitates 
the doing of something twice 
over. 


On the whole, the inclusion of 
the system’s organization within 
the advertising department as a 
division of research was a very 
great improvement. Without in- 
terfering in the least with the edu- 
cational and promotional features 
of the work, the new scheme did 
away with a lot of useless red- 
tape, and resulted in a_ general 
speeding up of the whole or- 
ganization. 

Of course there are dangers in 
having the promotional work too 
closely controlled by the advertis- 
ing department. There is the 
danger, for example, that the 
broader and more far-reaching 
aspects of its work will be neg- 
lected, and that its energies will 
be more and more absorbed in 
making immediate sales. And 
when the promotional work has 
no direct relationship with the 
sales that are made this year, as 
is the case in the International 
Harvester Company, perhaps it is 
just as well to separate it from 
the selling end of the business 
altogether. 

Naturally, however, there are 
very few concerns which woul 
find it profitable to conduct pro- 
motion work which does not have 
some direct relationship to imme- 
diate sales, so, generally speaking, 
there are two factors which may 
be considered in the organization 
of the work. It seems to be quite 
the common thing (though it 1s 

(Continued on page 85) 











Tue Aver & Son ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded) 

ply of natural gas, proximity to 

the coal fields and her strategic 

location as regards the great mar- 


kets. 

But all of Indiana’s melons are 
not in one patch. She enjoys the 
distinction that few States have, 
that of being not only a great 
manufacturing State, but being 
there or thereabouts when the ag- 
ricultural statisticians compile 
their tables to show leadership. 
Her soil is rich and yields abun- 
dantly. She has large timber acre- 
age, which is responsible for the 
great growth of her furniture in- 
dustry. 

Her people are practically all 
native-born. She has no mam- 
moth metropolis; only five cities 
with a population of more than 
50,000 has she. But she has scores 
of thriving cities and towns, 
ranging in population from 3,000 
to 50,000. It is in such cities 
and towns, each with its own 
closely linked farming district 
about it, that the most fruitful 
field for resultful advertising lies 
—the richest market for adver- 
tised goods exists. 

The names “Studebaker,” “Oli- 
ver” and “Rumely” are synony- 
mous with the.vast agricultural- 
implement industry. Would these 
names have been known to the 
degree that they. are without the 
power of advertising? What do 
the names “Van Camp,” “Sidway,” 
“South Bend,” “Ball Band” and 
“Prest-O-Lite” suggest? Every- 
one, even the youngsters, knows 
a “Stutz,” a “Cole,” a “Haynes,” 
another evidence of what national 
advertising has done and will do. 

Indiana’s products are many 
and varied. Besides kitchen-cab- 
inets and glass jars, she can al- 
ways supply a bountiful crop of 
“favorite sons” and literary lights. 
She always trots out a “favorite 
son” or two at the conventions of 
the great political parties, and in 
the realm of literature boasts the 
names of Lew Wallace, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Booth Tarking- 
ton, George Ade. What State can 
offer a greater array? Here is 
another evidence of the power of 
printers’ ink. 





| chandising—good advertising. 


| New York 


_ Advertising Headquarters. 
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Another landmark to Indiana 
indomitability is Culver Military 
Academy, the largest and most 
famous private military academy 
in the United States. When this 
school was established, in 1894, 
a military school was placed in 
the same category as a reform 
school by the general public. But 
this impression has been dissi- 
pated, and in these _ troublous 
times the value of this wondérful 
school is becoming more and 
more apparent as our people are 
gradually being converted to the 
belief that military training is not 
only beneficial but essential. It 
is fitting that the advertising of 
the leading institution of this 
character should be in charge of 


At New Castle are located Hel- 
ler Brothers, another of our val- 
ued clients, growers of the famous 
Roses of New Castle. One mil- 
lion plants shipped annually at- 
tests the growth and extent of 
their business. Speaking of roses, 
Rose Polytechnic Institute is an- 
other of our clients in the Hoosier 
State. 

We want more, and should have 
more connections in Indiana. We 
like Indiana indomitability. It car- 
ries out the idea of our slogan— 
“Keeping Everlastingly at It 
Brings Success.” The success of 
Indiana’s advertising pioneers 
should be a beacon, an encourage- 
ment to others. 

Among the automobile-acces- 
sory, agricultural-implement, 
glass, furniture, flour, stove and 
silo industries of the Hoosier 
State are some of the raw ma- 
terials for such successes. We 
should like to wade right in, just 
as did Clark and his brave band, 
and establish some of these on 
the firm, dry land of sound mer- 


You have done well in the past 
century, Hoosier State. ‘“Who’s 
Yer” counsel, your pilot for the 
coming years? Advertising Head- 
quarters is in close touch just 
across your western boundary. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 


Boston Chicago 
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Would it Help You 
Advertising 


—if you had on the ground in Chicago a sales 
force, a selling organization ready to take on any 
product of merit and place the goods on sale in the 
retail stores? 


The Chicago Herald has established a Sales Sery- 
ice Department. This department is available to 
advertisers and non-advertisers. It is for the aid of 
every client of any recognized agency, provided the 
product has merit and is suitable to the Central States 
market. 


This department is practical. It has been placed 
in the charge of a practical mercantile man of many 
years’ experience in this market. 


It is not a department on paper. It is nota 
department made out of newspaper men and 
advertising men. The department does not 
consist of lists, maps, labels and directories only. 


CHICAGO HERALD 


Circulation Over 200,000 D 


The number of Heralds delivered to the homes or sold to 
newsdealers in residence sections exceeds the largest 
evening Chicago carrier circulation by over 10,000. 
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to Secure or Keep an 
Account — 


It is an elastic selling force, uninterested in news- 
papers or advertising except as a sales auxiliary. It 
is in charge of Chicago’s best informed merchandis- 
ing man, a man who knows the territory’ s retailers, 
the territory's salesmen; the territory’s needs; the 
territory's surfeits; the territory’s SUCCESSES ; the ter- 
ritory’s failures; the territory’s history; the terri- 
tory’s immediate future; the values, the competition; 
who sells which brand and why. 


This department will furnish informatiun and ad- 
vice to you without charge and without obligating 
either you or your clients. It is ready to undertake 
the actual marketing and distribution of a meritori- 
ous product, to do all of selling that an agency and a 
newspaper cannot do, to furnish the third side to 
complete the triangle. 


We would be glad to tell you more about 
this department and explain in detail the help 
it is equipped to render advertisers or their 
agents. If only as a matter of being posted, 
you should know more about it. Why not 
drop us a line to-day? 


CHICAGO HERALD 


Circulation Over 200,000 D; 


Newspaper readers of Herald Coy. pay $1,200,000.00 a year 
for Morning Heralds ow much could 
they pay you for your product? - 
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Furniture Dealers Add Falk- 
ing Machines 


With numerous new _ talking-machine 
manufacturers coming into the field, it 
is worthy of notice that strong efforts 
are being made to create new retail out- 


lets. The exclusive talking-machine 
shops and the department stores have 
been largely pre-empted by the . three 
established concerns. One of the- most 
promising fields, however; is the furni- 
ture trade, and the Sonora and other 
phonograph makers who are just break- 
ing in are placing their lines in numer- 
ous instances with retail furniture mer: 
chants. The plan is said to be taking 
hold especially well with dealers in the 
smaller towns. 
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st a good deal to common 
ame, as we all must. If a man has 
good corn, or wood, or boards, or pigs to 
sell, or can make better chairs, or knives, 
crucibles, or church organs, than any- 
body else, you will find a broad, hard 


. beaten road to this house, though it be 


in the woods.” 
STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER Cor?P., 
Griptey Apams, Adv. Mgr. 


Patterson Transferred by 
Class Journal Co. 


E. H. Patterson, who is connected 
with the advertising department of the 
Class Journal Company. and who has 
been located in Detroit for the last 
year, has been transferred to Buffalo 
for the same company, and will start 
upon his new duties January 1. 











not done in every case) to find the 
promotion department organized 
(1) to handle inquiries and -(2) to 
supply data to the advertising de- 
partment. There is a growing 
tendency to get away from the 
perfunctory handling of inquiries 
according to a cast-iron formula, 
and to recognize that this part of 
the work really belongs under the 
head of good-will building. For 
example, J. G. Lamb, advertising 
manager of the Scott Paper Com- 
pany, writes: 

“The advertising department 
of the Scott Paper Company is 
composed of two others besides 
the writer, whose duties I will 
outline somewhat as follows: 

“First. A lady who has had 
many years’ experience as a dem- 
onstrator of our goods and who 
has probably a better knowledge 
of what consumers think of our 
products than anyone in the coun- 
try. It is the duty of this person 
to handle all correspondence com- 
ing in from consumers who an- 
swer our advertisements. Her 
letters are written from the do- 
mestic science department. It 
has surprised me very much to 
see the great value of answering 
orders and inquiries which come 
from consumers in this personal 
way. Another duty of this per- 
son is to interest women’s clubs 
and domestic science classes in the 
use of Scott Tissue Towels both 
for home use and to point. out 
their value in public lavatories. 
This work is just getting under 
way, but she has had-much cor- 
respondence with them and this 
work will be a big job. 

‘It is the duty of the third 
member of our department to 
handle all correspondence from 
dealers who write us regarding 
dealer helps, and this person is in 
constant communication with deal- 
ers whose names are given us by 
consumers, and these names are 
carefully followed up in an effort 
to get our line stocked on the 
strength of the consumer’s influ- 
ence in his locality. His time is 
also taken up somewhat in keep- 
ing close touch on where inquiries 
come from, which enables us to 
check our copy, and he handles 
a great deal of the general cor- 
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respondence ‘which goes through 
the advertising department. 
“The advertising department of 
our company is very closely con- 
nected with our sales department, 
for our problem has been one of 
getting distribution, and we have 
tried to keep in close touch with 
the salesmen. In fact, our weekly 
sales bulletins and all details of 
sales campaigns as to quota, etc., 
are handled by the advertising de- 
partment, with the help, of course, 
of conferences held with the 
sales department. All inquiries 
from consumers are forwarded to 
the salesmen, so that they are 
constantly kept in touch with 
results of our advertising. 
have always felt that the greatest 
efficiency from our advertising 
could not be had without the close 
co-operation of the salesmen.” 


DETAILED WORK WITH THE 
CONSUMER 


John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia 
(paints and varnishes), also lays 
great stress upon the proper han- 
dling of inquiries. W. M. Zintl, 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany, furnishes the accompanying 
chart of his organization, and. 
outlines the work as follows: 

“The personal service depart- 
ment was created with the idea of 
instilling into the minds of in- 
quirers our purpose to be of real 
service to them in their painting 
problems. It was created to 
handle personally.the ‘many in- 
quiries arising from our adver- 
tising in farm papers and general 
magazines. Each inquiry is han- 
dled individually, sending’ such 
literature as may be required to 
supply the wants of the recipient. 
Should the person answering our 
advertisement intend doing some 
painting, this department requests 
the opportunity of submitting 
color schemes, advising the proper 
method of application of our 
products, the quantity to be used, 
etc. The man at the head of this 
department is well versed in the 
practical end of the business, and 
the number of inquirers who avail 
themselves of the aid of this de- 
partment, prove it to be of value. 
When these inquiries are received, 
a caréful record is made of the 
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medium producing the inquiry; a 
slip is made out showing the litera- 
ture sent, which we keep in our 
file. Two copies of the slip to- 
gether with the original inquiry 
are sent to the salesman from 
whose territory the inquiry comes. 
In this way we secure the co- 
operation of the salesmen, who 
follow up these inquiries person- 
ally, and often make a sale, which 
they turn over to the local dealer, 
if we have one in that vicinity. 
If we have no representative there, 
these inquiries are used to bring 
pressure to bear on a prospective 
dealer, with a view to having him 
put in a stock of our goods. Many 





the value of keeping buildings well 
painted, and refer directly to the 
local dealer for the purchase of 
the material. 

“The trade-building department 
is closely connected with the per- 
sonal service department. This 
department, however, works main- 
ly on the dealer, architect, painter, 
contractor, etc. Its idea is to 
promote the business as a whole, 
working on the classes of people 
who are the largest consumers of 
paints and varnishes, or who have 
to do with the specifying of them. 
One of its duties is to secure the 
interest of the dealer in goods 
he is not now purchasing; show- 


Advertising Manager 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION OF JOHN LUCAS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


of our salesmen have used these 
inquiries in this manner with ex- 
cellent results. The second copy 
of the inquiry slip sent the sales- 
man is returned to the office with 
his report on the reverse side after 
he has called on the inquirer. 
“This department also writes 
personal letters to property-own- 
ers whose buildings ought to be 
painted. Our dealers are request- 
ed to furnish us with the names 
of such people, so that we can 
stimulate their interest in paint- 
ing and assist the dealer in secur- 
ing the business.. These letters 
have proved to be a tremendous 
help to the dealer who takes ad- 
vantage of our assistance. The 


letters sent are well written, carry 
with them attractive literature on 





ing him the market for the prod- 
uct in question; the profit secured 
from the sale of such goods, etc. 

“The purpose of the promotion 
department is to secure new deal- 
ers for the sale of our products. 
This is in charge of a man who 
has made a study of this particu- 
lar kind of work. He lays out 
the plans for the department, pre- 
pares forceful folders, circulars, 
letters, etc.; supervises the making 
up of lists of good prospects; se- 
cures the co-operation of the sales- 
men in working on the prospects 
in each man’s territory; and en- 
deavors with the use of well- 
thought-out arguments to secure 
as many new dealers as possible. 

“All of these departments have 
their corps of stenographers and 
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The Modern Cooking booth in the Foods Products Palace at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, where Mrs. A. Louise Andrea gave daily lectures on package foods. 


Food Advertisers 


prefer to make their appeals to a 
woman’s intelligence when she is in a 
mood to be talked to about better foods. 


It is our business to prepare the minds of the women 
living in two million homes for messages from food 
advertisers, and this' we do through our pages on 
Modern Cooking by Mrs. A. Louise Andrea, associate 
editor of THE GENTLEWOMAN. 


In the only Modern Cooking booth at the San Francisco Expo- 
sition Mrs. Andrea conducted the official tests, in the presence of 
the Jury, of Baking Powders and Flours. Daily lectures to 
women from all parts of America were given in the Modern Cook- 
ing booth by Mrs. Andrea, who was awarded the Exposition’s 
Gold Medal for her skill and practical knowledge in the culinary 
art. Her article on “Buying Foods by Name” will be mailed on 
request to any reader of Printers’ Ink. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN 


615 West 43rd Street 
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NOTICE 


It has been called to our attention that 
Mr. Henry Green of 25 Broad Street, New York 
City, is addressing communications to various 
interests, soliciting advertising for American news- 
apers printed in foreign languages.. Mr. Green’s 
Ceechantle bear the following names: 


All Language Advertising Service, Inc. 


Affiliated South and Central American 
Publishers Association 


United Religious Press Association, Inc. 
Foreign Publications of America 
Allied Colored Press of the United States, Inc. 


We, the publishers of the undersigned foreign language publi- 
cations hereby notify the public that neither Mr. Green nor any 
of the above concerns which appear on-his letterheads has any 
connection with our papers. Nor has he or any of the com- 
panies mentioned any authority to represent any of the un- 
dersigned in any respect. He has no authority to solicit 
advertising on our behalf, to quote rates, or to make any 
representations of any character in which we are concerned. 
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assistants, all working together 
and forming one harmonious 
whole. 

“Apart from these departments 
is the advertising and printing sec- 
tion of our factory. This is under 
the control of the advertising de- 
partment. Here is prepared the 
majority of our printed matter, 
such as color cards, labels, blot- 
ters, etc. as well as indoor and 
outdoor signs. This is in charge 
of an able manager, with his corps 
of assistants, printers, compositors, 
sign-painters, etc. Occasionally, 
in the case of a large riin or a 
very elaborate booklet, we are 
compelled to go outside to a large 
pfinting house; but there are few 
times where this is necessary.” 


NATIONAL LEAD’S CONTRASTING 
POLICY 


It is interesting to compare the 
methods described above with the 
following description of the 
methods of the National Lead 
Company, another large advertiser 
in a closely allied field. ; 
Harn, manager of the advertising 
department, writes to PRINTERS’ 
INK: 

“Our advertising department is 
divided into two large general 
divisions. First, the executive and 
creative department, which is lo- 
cated in New York, and second, 
the distributing division, which 
has a sub-division in each of our 
selling branches, of which there 
are ten. 

“It is the business of the execu- 
tive and creative department, lo- 
cated in New York, to plan and 
direct all campaigns, produce the 
copy for periodical advertising and 
for booklets, and see that the copy 
is placed in periodicals and print- 
ed into booklets and other forms 
of advertising matter. 

“The distributing division at the 
branches receives the literature 
and other advertising helps, such 
as signs for dealers, window dis- 
plays, etc., and sees that adver- 
tising matter gets out and into the 
hands of the proper persons, ac- 
cording to plans laid down by the 
executive and creative department. 
The distributing department also 
follows up all magazine, and other 
periodical inquiries, according to 
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the system planned by the creative 
department. Inquiries are not 
sent to the central executive de- 
partment until the work on them 
has been done. Recording and 
analyzing of the inquiries are done 
at the central office. 

“The central executive and cre- 
ative division, at New York, is 
organized as follows: 

“There is a manager who has 
three assistants, each of whom is 
in charge of certain phases of the 
work, For example, one places 
the magazine and agricultural ad- 
vertising, and sees that the copy 
is prepared for those publications. 
Another is charged with the duty 
of doing the similar work with 
the newspapers and the —s 
publications. Another has ful 
charge of the ammunition adver- 
tising. These men also form an 
advisory cabinet, with the man- 
ager, for discussing and deciding 
upon all the problems which come 
up. 

“There is a copy department 
which prepares copy for periodical 
advertisements, as well as for 
booklets, mailing pieces, etc., but 
the work of this department va- 
ries according to the amount o 
copy which is prepared by the 
company’s regular advertising 
agency or other outside specialists. 

“The transcribing department is 
in charge of a young woman who 
is responsible for getting out the 
letters, articles, copy, etc. The 
phonograph system. is. used. 

“The receiving department is 
charged with making a record of 
everything, except first-class mail 
which comes into the: office and 
recording to what person the 
article is delivered. 

“The filing department has 
charge of the library as well as 
the correspondence files, the latter 
being a well-worked-out subject 

e, 

“The forwarding department in- 
cludes not only the mailing, but 
all the activities necessary for the 
proper delivery of booklets and 
other advertising matter ordered 
sent to the branches. This de- 
partment is in charge of a young 
woman who notifies the branches 
of shipments, gets their acknowl- 
edgments, looks after complaints 
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upon receipt, follows up printers 
and other manufacturers, com- 
plaints of non-receipt of ship- 
ments, straightens out all tangles 
of that sort, etc. 

“An analysis of the expenditures 
of the department is kept within 
the department on a more com- 
plicated plan than is thought nec- 
essary to be kept in the general 
books of the company, and this 
work is in charge of one of the 
manager’s assistants before men- 
tioned. 

“A decorative department is 
maintained in charge of an ex- 
pert decorator, who helps the copy 
department in preparing advertis- 
ing literature when the latter 
touches upon decorative problems, 
and also answers the many let- 
ters received from house-owners, 
painters and others on the gen- 
eral subject of decoration. 

“The point. of contact with the 
advertising agency is the manager 
and his assistants, the manager 
taking up general questions of 
advertising policy and merchan- 
dising, and the assistants the ques- 
tions of copy and mediums to be 
used, each for his particular di- 
vision of the work.” 

As stated at the commencement 
of these articles, there is no such 
thing as a “typical” advertising 
department; there seems to be no 
form of organization which will 
work under all circumstances. All 
of the concerns mentioned above 
are distinctly successful, yet their 
methods are in many respects 
quite different. The business man 
who is good at adaptation may 
find a hint or two worth follow- 
ing through. 

The descriptions of some of the 
more unusual advertising depart- 
ment organizations are reserved 
for a final article. 


Trade-mark List Revision 


The publisher of the National Loose 
Leaf Directory of Advertisers, New 
York. is revising the section of the 
directory relating to trade-mark names. 
The revised sheets will be sent to sub- 
scribers within a few days. 


The Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Com- 
pany, New York office, is placing or- 
ders for the Talcum Puff Company, of 
Brooklyn, in eleven women’s magazines. 


Ad-Setting to Gain Effects 


Benjamin Sherbow gave the Graphic 
Group of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, New York, some ideas 
about “typography, the servant of the 
advertising idea,” last Wednesday at 
luncheon at the Nat‘onal Arts Club, 
New York, He said that it is as silly 
to display a part of the copy where 
a man is supposed to be saying some. 
thing as it would be for a man in con- 
versation to shout the particular points 
he wants to emphasize. He also warned 
advertisers against striving too hard to 
achieve an effect of exclus'veness that 
may detract from the advertisement’s 
legibility. In this connection he 
showed page advertisements of the Gor- 
ham Company and the Locomobile Com. 
pany, one of them hand-lettered and 
the other set in a clear-faced type. The 
set-up ad, he declared, was quite as 
good-looking and far easier to read. 
The reasons why some advertisers ap- 
pear to have an antipathy for hand-set 
copy as against hand-lettering is that 
they regard “type as such common 
stuff. Anybody can set type.” 

He also warned against allow’ng the 
design to overshadow the copy, and 
showed examples where this has been 
done. It is the function of type, he 
said, to make easy the advertisement’s 
job, and that any copy can be easily 
arranged to tell the story. 

Appropriateness was also another 
point on which the speaker touched. 
Type can suggest, he said, either femi- 
ninity, strength, dignity, antiquity, 
common sense—even cheapness, if nec- 
essary. The type for a jewelry adver- 
tisement, for instance, should suggest 
delicacy rather than an iron foundry. 
He said that it is absurd to carry this 
too far, but that nevertheless the type 
can suggest the character of the product. 

In conclusion, he exhibited an ad- 
vertisement set up in ten different 
ways, any one of which he consid- 
ered equally good. 


Peruna’s Ad Man on Truthful 
Advertising 


H. H. Hershey, advertising manager 
of the Peruna Company and president 
of the Columbus, Ohio, Advertising 
Club, addressed the merchants of Logan, 
Ohio, recently. The following are ex- 
tracts from the address: ¢ 

“The public has become more intel- 
ligent buyers and as a result, extravagant 
statements do not carry the conviction 
that they formerly did.” 

“It is just as necessary to put your 
own house in order as to ty to com: 
vince the other fellow that his house 
is out of order.” : 

“Some articles have been on_ the 
market for years. Such must have lived 
on repeats from somewhere, This is @ 
basis for reliability.. If an article does 
not give satisfaction, the party will not 
call for it again.” 

“Exaggeration may make a sale to-day, 
but will it bring the customer back to- 
morrow?” ’ 

“Don’t load a customer up to the hilt, 
but try and make him a constant caller. 
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go” PRINTS FROM TYPE _- 


— sales were made in 1915 because thou- 
sands of concerns—some of whose 
names appear opposite—refused to 
longer tolerate the inefficiency and high 
cost of writing names and addresses by pen 
or typewriter. 


TRY IT TEN DAYS 


AND Addressing is TOO SLOW—TOO IN- 
ACCURATE—and TOO EXPENSIVE. The 
Addressograph is 15 TIMES FASTER and 

MISTAKE-PROOF. It prints typewritten im- 
pressions on envelopes, circulars, form letters, 
statements —anything—everything at the rate of 
600 to 7500 an hour. Without obligating you let 
us send a Hand Addressograph to your office for 
10 days’ trial—or have a salesman carry it in‘and 
give you a two minutes’ demonstration. MAIL 
THE COUPON, 


Let Him Carry It Into Your Office 


The Addregsogfaph Co. 


913 W. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER: 


ADDRESSOGRAPH CO., 913 W. Van Buren St., 


Bought During 1915 


Burson Knitting Co., 

Chalmers Knitting 
Co., 

Ansco Co., 

Cadillac Motor Car 


0., 
Federal Motor Truck 


A. 
Hupp Motor Car Co., 
Michigan Lubricator 


Co., 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. 


National Biscuit Co., 
Kewanee Boiler Co., 
Reuckheim Bros. & 


stein, 
Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, 
U. 8S. Woolen Mills 
Co. 


Ferris Bros. Co., ~ 

The Sharples Sepa- 
rator Co., 

The De Laval Sepa- 
rator Co. 

American Druggist 


yndicate, 
General Purification 


Co., 
The Manola Co., 
The Pompeian Co., 
Pyrene Mfg. Co., 
The Fleishmann_Co., 
Davidson Bros. Co., 
L. 8. Donaldson Co., 


[Send particulars of your 10-Day Trial Offer 


Town and State........- 
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DOMINION MESSENGER & SIGNAL CO. LTD. 








Boosting Sales in Toronto 


This is not an ordinary map of Toronto. It was designed for 
a special purpose as a part of a well-defined plan for building up 
sales in the exact spots and at the very time you wish to. 

Our distribution service enables you to place a sample of your 
goods, or a story about them, directly into the hands of those 
whose trade is solicited. 

In the house to house distribution of samples and other forms 
of advertising matter, it is important for the advertiser to know 
the total number of families that can be reached and how many 
of those families are composed of the well-to-do class, the middle 
class, the laboring. class, or of an undesirable foreign element. 

Our distribution maps of Toronto and -other Canadian Cities 
give you just that information. Where there is a mixed French 
and English speaking population, as in Montreal and Quebec, our 
records show the number of English as well as the number of 
French speaking families in each distribution section. 

With the information supplied by us you are able to concen- 
trate on a few sections of each City, reaching only the class of 
people to whom your product may appeal, or if you manufacture 
an article of general use, a complete distribution reaching the 
home of every family may be made. 

Our distribution maps and the valuable data in connection 
therewith are important features of our national service, and can 
be supplied in connection with twelve of the largest Cities of 
Canada having a population of 1,688,000. 

We would be glad to show you how we can serve you. 


May we not at least correspond? 


DOMINION MESSENGER & SIGNAL CO., LIMITED 
Associated with the G. N. W. Telegraph Co. 
HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO, ONT. 
S. B. McMichael, General Manager. 
Offices in every large city. 
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Selling a Surplus Product at a Profit 


How the Polk Sanitary Milk Company Solved a Pressing Problem With 
an Apparently Simple Package Idea 


HE success or failure of a 

whole business may some- 
times turn upon some merchan- 
dising idea which seems almost 
too slight a detail to be worth 
serious consideration. It may be 
something which has nothing to 
do with the quality of the goods— 
it may necessitate no change what- 
ever in the process of manufac- 
ture, or in the system of distribu- 
tion. It may be so apparently 
simple that it seems almost a waste 
of time to consider it when the 
real, vital problems of the busi- 
ness are still to be solved. Yet 
the real, vital problems of the 
business are quite likely to be 
merchandising problems, and the 
right answer may be wrapped up 
in that apparently simple idea-— 
when it is finally carried to its 
logical conclusion. 

A certain advertising agency 
was called into consultation by a 
manufacturer whose business was 
slowly, though steadily, falling off. 
The agency spent a month or more 
investigating the whole proposi- 
tion from every possible angle. 
Enough data were collected, and 
reduced to tangible form, to fill 
a big book, but the recommenda- 
tion which the agency made could 
be written on a sheet of note- 
paper. A new style of package, 
and a slightly different range of 
sizes, was recommended. Aside 
from that, the agency believed that 
no radical changes would be ad- 
visable. 

The manufacturer was highly 
disgruntled. He had hired the 
agency to give him a sober and 
serious opinion upon a matter of 
life and death, and all it gave 
him was a frivolous suggestion 
concerning the size and shape and 
color of a pasteboard carton. He 
wanted a serious remedy for a 
serious ailment—something that 
would rip up his whole organiza- 
tion from stem to stern—some- 
thing impressive to fit the circum- 
Stances. Change his package in- 
deed! It would take more than 


that to put his record of sales 
back on the up-grade! 

Yes, it would, the agency man 
told him. It would take the right 
sort of advertising to establish the 
new package in the minds of the 
public. But his present appropria- 
tion was quite adequate for the 
purpose, he was already using the 
proper mediums, and his trade 
connections were entirely satis- 
factory. The new package was 
really the vital thing, simple as it 
seemed. Without that, the agency 
man doubted whether the business 
could be put back where it was 
ten years ago; with it he was quite 
confident that it could be done. 

This is the story of another 
simple little merchandising idea— 
and a package idea at that—which 
solved a very pressing problem for 
a concern selling milk direct to 
the consumer. Although this con- 
cern operates in limited territory, 
and delivers its own product 
direct, its experience is not with- 
out significance for manufacturers 
with a national distribution 
through the regular trade chan- 
nels. 


DEPARTMENT CAUSED A 
SURPLUS PRODUCT 


SERVICE 


Several years ago the Polk San- 
itary Milk Company, of Indian- 
apolis, found the demand for its 


product exceeding the supply. 
The farmers were not producing 
enough milk of the right quality. 
So the company inaugurated a 
promotion campaign among the 
farmers who visited its receiving 
stations, in charge of a practical 
dairyman and the company’s bac- 
teriologist. Regular meetings were 
held, summer and winter, and the 
farmers were encouraged to pro- 
duce more milk of better quality, 
and were assured of a steady 
market with the Polk company. 
The promotion department was 
successful—too successful, in fact. 
The company found in a year or 
two that the supply was running 
ahead of the demand, and in the 
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course of time was receiving a 
surplus product which represented 
a material loss. The company 
could not break faith with its 
friends the farmers, and was un- 
willing to give up the promotion 
work which was bringing such 
good results. But the surplus 


product represented a_ serious 
problem. For a time the company 
put the surplus through a sepa- 
rator, and sold the cream to butter 
manufacturers. But this was not 
satisfactory, because the company 
was buying sweet milk and selling 


Better Butter 


Because made of better cream, carefully selected. None 
but the best used, and that aerated pasteurized. 


Better Package 


Divided into four equal sections. Each daintily 
Each sectios 
cooking. 


Better Service 


Because it's daily, not two or three times a week. It’s 
fresh from the.churn to you with none of its delicate 
natural flavor gone. 


If your grocer can not supply you telephone us 


70 Wagons With 70 Salesmen Cover 
New 3700 = Fatire City Seven Times a Week. 














wrapped, 
n measures @ half cup. Convenient sor 


Order a Pound--Order It Today 


Polk’s Best Butter 


North 852 





good collections and bottles re- 
turned, and through a monthly 
contest system, it had really made 
salesmen of its delivery men. It 
was apparent that in these wagon- 
men the company had a great dis- 
tributing asset to utilize in market- 
ing the new product. 

For more than a year, the butter 
was subject to experiment and 
study. During the early period 
the company’s butter was sold in 
tubs to the wholesale trade. But 
the company was laying plans for 
seeing that established trade was 
supplied with a pack- 
age product. This es- 
tablished trade ‘con- 
sisted of a large num- 
ber of consumers who 
were getting milk and 
cream direct through 
the company’s organi- 
zation. 

A package was de- 
signed to link up with 
the company’s former 
advertising, and with 
everything in readi- 
ness the salesmen 
were called together 
at a luncheon and the 
campaign explained 
and launched. Orders 
were obtained in ad- 
vance from the house- 
wife. Newspapers 
were used freely. 
But the result was 
not satisfactory. The 








THE NEWSPAPER COPY EMPHASIZES THE IMPROVED PACKAGE new product was go- 


sour cream and suffering a loss in 
grading. After some fruitless 
efforts to sell the cream to better 
advantage the company went into 
the butter business itself. 

The butter department was 
started at little expense for equip- 
ment and almost no additional 
overhead. The raw material cost 
the company less than in the open 
market because its collections were 
direct. The company, by reason 
of years of well-directed adver- 
tising, backed up by high-grade 
product and service, had estab- 
lished a prestige for Polk prod- 
ucts. It had 70 wagons in charge 
of as many salesmen. By paying 
commissions for new customers, 


ing only as hard as 
it was pushed. It ‘was apparent 
to the company that something 
more was needed to make the new 
product a real success. 

In this situation the company 
found by market investigation that 
the butter was giving satisfaction, 
but the housewife was apparently 
just as well satisfied with other 
brands. In other words there were 
other good butters on the market, 
and the Polk brand had no feature 
that distinguished it or made it 
more desirable. The company 
learned too, that in restricting 
its business to the serving only 
of the consumer direct, it placed 
a limit upon its market. 

Here then, were the real prob- 
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E believe that 

every adver- 
tisement should be 
capable of use as a 
sales text, or a sales 
inspiration, for every 
dealer handling the 
article advertised. 
Its terms, or its 
thoughts, should be 
such that he can re- 
peat them to the 
customer, and they 
carry conviction 
with each repetition. 





ERWIN & WASEY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
DETROIT 
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i Blo “The Country’s Foremost it Bib 
Ss Medical Monthlies ” i= 


Fifty Million 


people are directly influenced by the 
100,000 physicians 

who read these six leading medical 

journals. 

The doctor’s endorsement and recommenda- 


tion carries the tremendously convincing 
weight of professional authority. It is a 


Far- Reaching, Powerful 
Sales Force 


100% EFFICIENT CIRCULATION 
Every reader a prosperous, educated phy- 
sician;an A | prospect. Absolutely no waste 
circulation. 


Rate so reasonable 
for such a service, it will surprise you. 


THE SHORT-CUT to DRUG STORE DISTRIBUTION 
Get these 100,000 physicians to specify your product. 


No influence upon the druggist begins to compare with 
the doctor's. 


Phone 6670 Murray Hill 


Cc. L. BONTA 
Chief of Advertising Representatives for United States and Canada 





ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 
437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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lems: how to make the product 
distinctive, so as to be salable in 
competition with other products 
better established in the local mar- 
ket, and at the same time to secure 
distribution through the local gro- 
cery stores where purchases of 
butter are habitually made. Both 
problems were solved by the (ap- 
parently) simple expedient of di- 
viding the butter in each package 
into four separately wrapped sec- 
tions, each containing a half-cup. 
This was a convenience to the 
housewife who uses butter in 
cooking, and an excellent talking 
point with the trade. The wagon- 
men helped to get the dealers 
interested, and direct influence was 
utilized by a line in the advertis- 
ing, “If Your Grocer Can’t Supply 
You, Telephone Us.” In this way 
preference was given the grocer, 
but it was clear that if he could 
not or would not supply the trade, 
the company would care for it 
direct. 

The combination plan of distri- 
bution added an element of con- 
venience that did not exist in the 
original plan for direct distribu- 
tion exclusively. The company 
found it easy to stock dealers 
when the popularity of the new 
package was explained. In some 
cases customers called by tele- 
phone for direct delivery, and in 
every case of this kind, when the 


company had made the delivery’ 


the wagon-man called upon the 
dealer who commonly supplied the 
family in an effort to stock the 
store. This seldom failed to bring 
dealers in line who had failed pre- 
viously to stock the butter. 

The four-part-pound afforded 
many advertising talking points. 
It gave the company something to 
advertise besides just good butter. 
The package, dainty and conveni- 
ent for table service, imparted an 
impression of quality, above and 
beyond that inherent in the prod- 
uct itself. This caught the house- 
wife and gave the product first 
place in the market. 

The company has been a con- 
sistent advertiser for years, using 
painted hoards, street-car cards, 
and the daily papers... The butter 
advertising campaign was started 
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in the newspapers and continued 
daily for three weeks, then trans- 
ferred to the cars. The company 
is using the newspapers for a 
baby campaign to advertise its 
milk, and the street-car cards and 
painted boards for the butter. All 
of the advertising, newspapers, 
street-car cards and outdoor signs, 
links up through a trade-mark cov- 
ering all the company’s products. 
With the advent of the new 
package and the carefully planned 
advertising, the first month’s sales 
nearly doubled the best previous 
month with the old-style package. 
The second month with the new 
package was still better, and in 
the third month there was a 
further increase, and there has 
been a_ steady increase each 
month since. The increase in the 
beginning of the second year is 
gratifying. It is sufficient to as- 
sure the company that its package 
idea, simple though it appeared, 
was really the solution of the big 
problem of handling a_ surplus 
product. 
Liggett Company Takes Over 
Riker Stores 


Organization has been completed of 
the new L, K. Liggett Company, which 
will operate the Riker-Hegeman. the 
Riker-Jaynes and the Liggett drug stores 
of the United States and Canada. 

The Riker-Hegeman and Riker-Jaynes 
stores number 107, and the Liggett 
stores 45; the total of 152 stores making 
it the largest retail drug association in 
America to-day. 

The United Drug Company in turn is 
owned and controlled by 7,000 retail 
druggists throughout the United States 


and Canada, now operating stores as 
the “Rexall Stores.” — 
The 53 stores in Greater New 


York and all others bearing the Riker- 
Hegeman name will be known as Lig- 
gett, Riker-Hegeman Drug Stores. The 
20 stores in Boston and others bear- 
ing the Riker-Jaynes name will be called 
Liggett-Riker-Jaynes Drug Stores. The 
Liggett stores in cities in which no 
Riker stores are present will continuc 
under the original name. 





Kayser Gloves Earnings 


Net profits of Julius Kayser & Co., 
New ork, for the year 1915 were 
$1,444,847.138. A'fter deductions: for 
dividend payments, redemption of pre- 
ferred stock, etc., there were undivided 
profits of $455,976.96 for the year. 

“Patents, trade-marks and good will” 
appear among the list of assets at a 
valuation of $5,664,000. 
























American Copy from the British 
Viewpoint 


“Breaks” Some American Invaders of Britain Have Made—Comparison 
of English and American Styles of Copy 


By Eskholme Wade 


Not many years ago a suc- 
cessful American manufac- 
turer, looking for wider fields and 
pastures new, thought that the 
Briiish market offered rich graz- 
ing ground, 

His specialty is underwear. His 
brand is known throughout the 
United States. The British houses 
that advertise a line of underwear 
can be numbered on the fingers 
of both hands. With ample cap- 
ital and experience back of him 
and a first-class article to offer, 
the door to the British market 
seemed ready to yield to the first 
push. 

A gradual increase in advertis- 
ing is usually regarded as one in- 
dication of commercial success. 
If so, this manufacturer has 
either abandoned his attempt to 
force the British door or he is 
still pushing spasmodically and 
with exhausted effort. For his 
advertisements to-day are rarely 
seen. 

Of course other factors besides 
advertising enter into the success 
of every sales campaign. But the 
experience of this manufacturer 
has been such that we may take 
it he did not overlook these other 
factors. Therefore to assert that 
the poor results which so far 
seem to have attended this adver- 
tiser’s efforts are probably due to 
fundamental defects in his adver- 
tising copy may not be to impose 
too big a strain and blame upon 
the power of the printed word. 
To the average educated English- 
man who studies advertising, his 
press campaign in general and his 
magazine campaign in particular, 
seemed to suffer from two quite 
needless defects. 


WRONG TONE, WRONG FACTS 


First, the advertisements were 
unnecessarily American in tone. 
From the wording of the copy to 
the appearance of the clean-cut 
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sportive youth who adorned every 
announcement, they bespoke the 
land of their origin. And second- 
ly, their chief point of appeal 
seemed to be made with the idea 
back of the advertiser’s mind that 
the English summer climate much 
resembles that of tropical India, 
And it doesn’t. 

For the British thermometer to 
misbehave itself and rise above 
80 degrees in the shade is deemed 
a public event. When the man in 
the street begins to hanker after 
an iced drink, the press promptly 
begins to treat the “heat wave” 
as a news item of the first impor- 
tance. Now in a climate where 
ice in summer is considered a 
quite superfluous luxury and 
where cool summer days are 
much more frequent than hot 
ones and chilly days than swelter- 
ing ones, surely to base your ap- 
peal to the public primarily on the 
coolness of your garments was 
not—shall we say diplomatic? Yet 
this manufacturer’s advertise- 
ments were mostly headed with 
the slogan, “Enjoy real summer 
comfort.” And to talk about 
“summer” comfort when _ the 
Englishman would say, “comfort 
in hot weather,” and to prefix 
both nouns with the qualitative 
adjective “real” was still less dip- 
lomatic. For this particular phrase 
would at once make the British 
reader smell a rat. Or, not to be 
disrespectful toward sound and 
meritorious American goods, let 
us rather say that the reader 
would at once scent the thing of 
foreign origin, Why susceptible 
British nostrils must not be of- 
fended in this way will be ex- 
plained fully later. Meantime let 
us get down again to our under- 
wear. 

The aforementioned _ elegant 
youth must have dispelled. any 
lingering doubt that in buying this 
brand of underwear the consumer 
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on Our List” 


Once on a list, ‘Association Men” usually stays there, 
and naturally, for as the official organ of the Y.M.C. A., 
it is the best introduction to the big profitable field 
created by Y. M.C. A. needs. In running its branches, 
the Y. M. C. A. spends over $14,000,000 a year. 
Y.M.C.A. Purchasing Agents use ‘‘Association Men” 
as a buyer's directory. Other things being equal, they 
favor its advertisers, and furthermore, they know that 
all goods advertised in ‘‘Association Men” are investi- 
gated very carefully. 


‘Association Men” regularly supplies its advertisers 
with advance information about Y. M. C. A. activities 
requiring the expenditure of money for buildings or in 
other directions. 


Manufacturers of everything for men and men’s homes 


will find the Y. M. C. A. field worth cultivating. 


ASSG Se ION 


F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON 
Business Manager 
124 East 28th Street ~ - New York 


HARLEY L. WARD, Western Representative, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Domestic Labour Sav- 
ing Appliances: 


WING to the difficulty 
QO of obtaining domestic 

help, this market is ripe 
for the introduction of articles 
that previously would not 
have been considered. You 
can test this market by the 
use of 


London 
pinion 


The only paper in Great 
Britain to guarantee the re- 
liability of its advertisers, you 
realize what it means to you. 
Send to me to-day for full 
particulars. If I don’t know 
your possibilities here, I can 
get to know without cost to 
you, and can arrange Agency 
and all other details. But— 
your goods must be as good as 
your money. Address 


Co 
A ——— a . 


Advertisement Manager, 


Chandos Street, Strand 
London, W. C. 
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would not be supporting home in- 
dustries. For, though he wore un- 
deniably smart underwear, it was 
still underwear that the average 
Englishman has not yet been edy- 
cated up to wearing. To complete 
his education the advertisement 
impressed upon the reader the 
smartness of the “coat-cut” vest, 
A vain appeal. For the Briton 
regards it as a social solecism to 
reveal himself to his friends even 
in his shirt-sleeves. Therefore 


the implied suggestion that if he 


chanced to appear in, say, the 
publicity of a Turkish bath in 
his underwear, he need not be 
ashamed of its cut and style, 
would be quite lost upon him. 
Finally the advertisement wound 
up with the slogan, “Tight un- 
derwear frets a tired body’— 
possibly in ignorance of the fact 
that even stout old women in 
England “chafe” rather «than 
“fret” when the body is too large 
for its inside covering; and re- 
gardless of the fact that the ad- 
vertisement was primarily de- 
signed to appeal to muscular men 
of the sport-loving type and not 
to decrepit old washerwomen. 


BRITISH UNDERWEAR ADVERTISING 


A replica of this advertisement 
can be seen in summer time in al- 
most any of the American maga- 
zines. Apart from the defects 
and deficiencies already men- 
tioned, the reader will better un- 
derstand why it must have failed 
to appeal to the British tempera- 
ment if he will compare it with 
the advertisements below. These 
are typically English in character, 
just as the first one is typically 
American. Some of them have 
been issued with occasional varia- 
tions by successful British houses 
for years. Therefore we may take 
it that they have sound reasons 
for using advertising copy of this 
kind. 

KEEP COOL 

Without Catching Cold. That is what 
we all want to do in this scorching 
weather. It can be done by wearing 
Jay Unshrinkable Underwear. Light in 
weight, perfect in ventilation and fit 

Jay Underwear is the best all-wool 
underwear for summer weather. You 
do not ‘know you are wearing it an 
yet you are absolutely shielded against 
enill, 
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CUTUNA UNDERWEAR 

Is the only underwear in the world 
which offers a choice of four different 
lengths of leg and three of sleeve to 
every waist and chest size respectively 
in every quality. 

If it is cosy warmth you want—cool- 
ness—fine long wear—tenderness to the 
gkin—unshrinkability—or any quality 
you count desirable in your underwear 
you can depend upon getting it in one 
of the “Cutuna” weights. 


Consider also this advertise- 
ment to the trade: 


BRITISH THROUGH AND THROUGH 


THE most up-to-date and useful fact 
about Pesco Underwear to-day is that 
it is British from top to bottom— 
British through and through. 

Not British in wool only, but British 
in the spinning, British in the mak- 
ing, British in every supplementary de- 
tail of finishing and _ packing. It 
reaches your shelves as an all-round, 
indisputable British product, the em- 
bodiment of British ideas, a tribute to 
British workmanship. 

You can sell no more satisfactory un- 
derwear than this purely British Pesco. 
Its excellence is obvious. Its inher- 
ent goodness makes sales, Its frankl 
British appearance and evident British 
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honesty commands the respect and com- | 


mendation of all who want the best 
cl most reliable British Underwear 
made, 


Let me assure the reader that | 


this truculent outburst of British 
patriotism was written long be- 
fore the war began. Since the 
war started the occasional and 
isolated patriotic note has swollen 
into a big hallelujah chorus. And 
the reason why the Briton is 
afflicted with spasms of this kind 
and whacks the big drum of Brit- 


ish-made-throughout to beat the | 
band, deserves both the sympa- | 


thetic attention and consideration 
of all American advertisers. 


It is not that he is aggressively | 


or obnoxiously patriotic. It is not 
his intention indirectly to depreci- 
ate the worth of American goods. 
It is that from time to time he 
has been faced with and had to 
suffer from a modern social sore 
in its most acute form. And this 
is the evil of unemployment, 
Add to this the fact that other 
nations have repeatedly assured 


him since the dawn of his in- | 
dustrial career that British goods | 


can’t be beat anywhere for quality, 
good, honest workmanship, and 
finish, thus we see the reason why, 
when any foreign competitor be- 
gins to compete in the home 
market, every British advertising 








Why We Send 
hs This Book: 
et. 


Men have been surprised to 
find that this booklet, ‘“Back- 
ing Up Your Salesman,” really 
confines itself to telling how 
quality letters best introduce 
your salesmen and give them 
prestige. The book is too con- 
densed to be a vehicle for sell- 
ing talk on our particular sta- 
tionery. 

We send you this sort of 
booklet because we know that 
the only man who is likely to 
buy Old Hampshire Bond is 
the man who knows the cash 
value of the difference between 
a good letter and a poor letter. 

Besides this booklet we will 
send you at your request, no 
obligation imposed—a portfolio 
showing specimen sheets of Old 
Hampshire Bond Stationery. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER CoMPANY, 
SoutH Haptey FA.ts, Mass. 
The Only Paper Makers in the World 
Making Bond Paper Exclusively 





























































firm that fancies its trade is being 
encroached upon immediately gets 
busy and blows a big, strong 
blast on the patriotic note. 

The well-to-do Englishman 
who, from time to time, has seen 
crowds of forlorn workless folk 
parading in a dismal procession 
through the streets, regards it as 
a point of honor to support home 
industries when price and quality 
permit. Motives of self-interest 
lead the working classes and mid- 
dle classes to do the same. 

The average Englishman may 
have a wholesome contempt for 
things made-in-Germany. But he 
has no such prejudice against 
American products. On the con- 
trary, when buying such articles 
as American typewriters, cash- 
registers, sewing machines, shav- 
ing soa,s, safety-razors, grama- 
phones, patented machines of 
many kinds, both for office and 
factory use, and the less expen- 
sive grades of lawn-mowers and 
automobiles, he acknowledges that 
American enterprise deserves the 
virtual monopoly it enjoys in the 
sale of many of these articles, be- 
cause British brains have so far 
not proved bright enough to com- 
pete in their production. Yet 
none of the firms handling these 
articles think of making a selling- 
point in the advertising copy of 
the place of origin of the product. 

From all this the following 
point emerges. It is not only good 
business to make your advertising 
copy English in tone, even if this 
necessitates the sacrifice of some 
of its punch; but if, by hook or 
crook, the American advertiser 
can couple his advertisement with 
the fact that in some way he sup- 
ports British labor, this is a good 
opening for the campaign. The 
advantage of being able to do this 
is exemplified in the two follow- 
ing instances: 


HOW SELFRIDGE WON 


When H. Gordon Selfridge had 
the nerve to dump down a full- 
blown and ready-made depart- 
ment store in the heart of Lon- 
don, conservative British wise- 
acres shook their pessimistic 
heads at what seemed to them a 
colossal piece of American effron- 
tery. And the enterprise seemed 
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well on the road to perdition 
when the public at first, both 
startled and staggered, fought shy 
of his premises because they had 
mentally dubbed them “The 
American Store.” 

But H. G. S. knew what he was 
up against. He realized that any 
prejudice that may exist against 
American goods is not because 
they are American but because 
they are not British. In his own 
words: “The British have a very 
patriotic feeling in the matter, 
They feel that any business which 
goes outside takes the bread and 
butter out of the mouths of Brit- 
ish workpeople.” And so from 
the beginning of his great cam- 
paign emphasis was laid on the 
fact that Selfridge’s was a British 
store because its two thousand 
employees were all British with 
the exception of Mr. Selfridge 
himself and less than half a dozen 
executives, As for the goods sold, 
these would be the best value pro- 
curable, regardless of whether 
they came from America, Asia, 
the British Empire or Timbuctoo. 

As soon as the house of Self- 
ridge advertised in this way the 
pro- British opposition ceased. 
And the flourishing condition of 
the business to-day is proof of 
the fact that advertising produces 
results in England just as much 
as anywhere else. 

Sometimes it produces quite ex- 
ceptional results, This has recently 
been the experience of the Inger- 
soll Watch Company. Much of 
this firm’s most recent advertising 
has emphasized the fact that its 
watches are assembled, tested, and 
repaired in England. These facts, 
allied with goods, advertisements, 
and dealer cards bearing :patri- 
otic emblems, such as the portrait 
of Jellicoe or Kitchener and the 
flags of the Allies entwined, have 
helped to boost sales in a way to 
confound all the dismal prophecies 
made at the beginning of the war, 
and to result in the most profita- 
ble business-year of the firm’s 
3ritish history. 

If the first requisite for suc- 
cessful advertising copy in Eng- 
land is so simple as this, the sec- 
ond is equally so. The copy-writer 
should pin his faith rather to the 
logic of facts than to the magic 
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$250,000,000 a year! 


This is the stupendous sum disbursed every year by the hospitals of 
the United States, according to figures furnished by the American 
Hospital Association. 


The money is spent not merely for aseptic bandages and wheeled 
stretchers—as you, Mr. Agent, may have thought, in your wisdom— 
but for drugs, food products, soaps and other cleansing agents, laundry 
and bakery equipment, building materials, ornamental iron fencing 
greenhouse materials and everything else that goes into the equipment 
and maintenance of a combined hotel, dispensary, farm and manufac- 
turing plant. The plant makes service and materials—power, light, 
clean clothes and good food. 


You can cover this field with 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


It’s a new paper, and a live one. Our February number, out the 
15th, is a good example of a paper whose pulling power is built on 
editorial excellence, if we do say it ourselves as shouldn’t. And the 
punch and the pull are going to be a feature right along. We are 
printing and circulating 5,000 a month. 


Our next number, forms for which close March 10, is devoted to 


Grounds and Gardens 


Every hospital, nearly, has grounds to which special attention is 
given. Many have gardens and still more farms, for “back to the 
land” is the program for contagious-disease, tuberculosis, insanity and 
other special hospitals, which are finding cultivation of the land good 
practise from every standpoint. A greenhouse manufacturer gave us 
a half-page for the February issue, because he said hospitals are among 
his best customers. If you sell seeds, shrubs, fertilizer, greenhouse 
materials and supplies or anything else of that general sort, get into 
this number which will appear at the exact time when spring planting 
is becoming a live issue. 


CRAIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


New York Office: CINCINNATI OFFICE: 
21 Park Row First National Bank Bldg. 
Curtis A. WESSEL, KENNETH C, Cratn, 
Manager Manager 


P. S.—We also publish CLASS, a monthly journal devoted to class journal adver- 
tising. If you are buying space in mediums of this character, it will help you. 
$1 a year. Write for sample copv and rates. 
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of words. He must never allow 
his imagination to run away with 
his horse-sense. If he does, like 
the rider who rushes at an im- 
possible fence, he’ll come a crop- 

fr. 
Generalizations are never safe. 
As a rule they do not help us 
much. Human nature is much 
the same the world over. Types 
and individuals may vary, but at 
the bottom we are all influenced 
by pretty much the same motives. 
Still the appeal to motive cannot 
afford to ignore national traits 
and idiosyncrasies. 


STOLIDITY BRED IN THE BONE 


If there is one generalization that 
can be applied with safety to the 
character of John Bull in the aver- 
age it is this. He is the most mat- 
ter-of-fact and stolid and phleg- 
matic type of person on the face 
of this earth. This national trait 
is largely the result of centuries of 
training. The British better-class 
youth cuts loose from home be- 
fore he reaches his teens. In the 
environment of a public school he 
is trained to bottle up his emo- 
tions as if they are some sort of 
poisonous and noxious gas, Any 
tendency to exaggeration or bump- 
tious self-assertion is pruned off 
vigorously with an axe. In such 
a homogeneous and insular coun- 
try as Great Britain, the mode of 
thought of the upper classes in- 
sensibly filters down and affects 
the mental outlook of the middle 


_and working classes. And one re- 


sult of this is a keen national nose 
for the exaggerated or the high- 
flown. 

Doubtless in every country, and 
no less in Great Britain than in 
others, there is a certain propor- 
tion of the population with more 
heodle than brains to whom. the 
get-rich-quick and absolutely-free 
kind of advertisement makes a 
powerful appeal. But without de- 
scending to this sort of futile 
clap-trap it is still possible for the 
outsider who does not understand 
the British national temperament 
to think that John Bull is in need 
of a little ginger; and that copy 
of high penetrative velocity is re- 
quired to pierce his thick hide. If 
so he makes a big mistake. For 
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it is as useless to try and blast 
the Briton out of his accustomed 
rut with verbal explosives or to 
warm him with genial blasts of 
hot air as it is to expect to get a 
brisk move into an ox by crack- 
ing a whip and calling out gee- 
up. 

The importance of this point 
will be realized more clearly if the 
following pieces of copy are com- 
pared. These have not been spe- 
cially selected. They happen to 
be the first full-page advertise- 
ments of analogous products that 
came to view when turning the 
pages of a popular English and 
an American magazine. 


SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES 
Convey a message of forcefulness and 
progressiveness. hey are designed hy 
a man who is foremost in his line. 
Conservatism combined with buoyancy 
is his motto. He has the knack of ex- 
pressing the vigor, grace and sweep of 
usefulness in the cut of his clothes. 
You’ll look a long way to find such 
style, such models, such character and 
individuality. 


THE SERVICE WATERPROOF COAT 


A trusty waterproof coat is a neces- 
sity for campaigning, since getting wet 
is so often followed by ill-health, and, 
at least, must cause real discomfort. 
A Service Coat ensures complete protec- 
tion through any rain. It is a slip-on 
which gives to every movement and has 
well-contrived fullnéss to make any 
“stuffiness” impossible. Also made 
with warm fleece detachable lining. 
With th’s woolen wrap added it will 
keep out the bitterest wind or cold 
and will minimize the evils of en- 
forced exposure at night. And _ more- 
over, this strictly practical combination 
weighs only 6 pounds. 


While recognizing that an ad- 
vertisement of fashionable clothes 
lends itself more to a little verbal 
exuberance than an advertisement 
of a rainproof coat, the fact re- 
mains that in the cold and cau- 
tious British copy not the least 
reference is made to style and ap- 
pearance.. The practical and es- 
sential features only are men- 
tioned—keeping dry and keeping 
warm. 

Notice also the qualification in 
the first sentence. It is not a fact 
that getting wet is always followed 
by ill health. It is a fact that it 
causes discomfort. And so the 
advertisement sticks to facts. In 
the same way instead of exuber- 
antly claiming that the coat with 
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its warm fleece lining will protect 
the wearer from all the evil ef- 
fects of enforced exposure at 
night, as most enterprising Amer- 
ican store advertisers would have 
claimed, the English advertise- 
ment rests content with the state- 
ment that the coat will minimize 
the evils of enforced exposure— 
which is all that any garment can 
safely claim to do. 

Compare again these two ex- 
amples of copy with real ginger 
in them. They may be taken as 
about the limit of the human intel- 
lect in its power to select and ar- 
range words with punch behind 
them. 

PRINCE ALBERT TOBACCO 


Will jam you so chock-a-block full 


of tobacco joy, you'll fire up every 
little-so-often! And that enthusiasm 
will come to you so sure and as m.ghty- 
natural-like as you hitch your smoke- 
appetite to P. A. For you are firing- 
up tobacco with the quality that com- 
bines all the pleasures any man ever 
figured out cculd be dug from a smoke! 
The patented process fixes that—and 
cuts out bite and parch! And the 
deeper and longer-enduring that smoke- 
grouch, riper the time is to cut-loose— 
wide-open iike a flash! For Prince 
Albert paves the way! It certainly will 
contribute a lot of satisfaction, and 
home-content and work-content to any 
red-blooded man, . 


WAS there ever such a treat for 
two coppers as a packet of ten Park 
Drives—ten Park Drives full and fine 
in flavor—ten Park Drives that smoke 
cool, sweet, delightful to the end—ten 
Park Drives that leave no trace of 
soreness on the tongue—ten Park Drives 
not too loose nor yet too tight just 
as perfect cigarettes should be—ten 
Park Drives—twopence. How can 
you know what a treat they are until 
you buy and try them? Then and then 
only will you fully realize their excel- 
lence and value; then and then only 
will you appreciate not only that a good 
cigarette at ten for twopence is pos- 
sible but that it is indeed here. Then 
= then only will you understand 
why. . . 


These two examples of what 
we might term hot stuff in the in- 
spirational line clearly emphasize 
one difference between the Brit- 
ish and American temperaments. 
In a fine frenzy of forceful meta- 
phor the American writer crams 
his reader full of joy to the burst- 
ing point in his opening sentence. 
He then plays upon his “enthusi- 
asm,” “pleasure,” and “satisfac- 
tion” with two, three, and even 
four horsepower adjectives linked 








together like horses in a trace. 
He aims to rush his reader into 
the nearest store by the sheer en- 
thusiasm of imaginative descrip. 
tion. 


ENGLISH HARD TO WIN, THEN HARD 
TO LOSE 


The English writer strives more 
to drag the reader to the nearest 
tobacconist by persistent pulling 
than to whoop him along by his 
enthusiastic eloquence. His ob- 
ject is to convince by removing 
prejudice rather than to enthuse 
by arousing desire. And so he 
hammers his points home as if he 
were driving them into a block 
of wood—a sensible and proper 
thing to do when appealing to the 
British temperament. 

The defects of this tempera- 
ment have also a compensating 
side. John Bull, like all phleg- 
matic creatures, may be slow and 
cautious and even suspicious when 
brought face to face with a new 
product. But stick to him, peg at 
him persistently without startling 
him or trying to force him out of 
his accustomed gait and, when 
finally the merit of an article is 
proved to him, you will find him 
to be as tenacious in his likes as 
he proved to be in his dislikes 
or indifference. 

With these two important 
points in mind, writing copy to 
appeal to the British temperament 
is much like writing copy to ap- 
peal to the American tempera- 
ment. To reduce the art of copy- 
writing to any set rules is as hope- 
less a task as to try and reduce 
that undefinable thing known as 
“literary style” to rule. The style 
of the writer is the expression of 
the man. The style of British 
copy should be as simple and 
forceful an expression of what 
the goods are and what they will 
do for the buyer as the writer can 
put down on paper. The plainer 
this statement and the more tt 
rings true, and the more it ap- 
peals to the logic of facts and 
common sense, the more will it 
make an impression upon John 
Bull. 

And doubtless this statement ap- 
plies to most other types of copy 
as well. 
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CHILTON SERVICE 


represents the Maximum of Efficiency and the Mini- 
mum of Cost to the advertiser who wishes to blanket 
the Automobile Industry. 








Twenty-five Hundred Dollars buys a full page in 
the three Chilton publications for a year and includes 
the free use of the Chilton Trade List. 


The same amount of money spent elsewhere would 
cover but a small portion of the Trade which the 
CHILTON SERVICE blankets. 


Chilton Publications are leaders in their field, and 
during the year of 1915 Over 1,000 representative 
companies used advertising space. 


If you want the most for your money use CHILTON 
SERVICE which includes the free use of the 
Chilton List of the wholesale and retail trade of the 
United States. 


Rate cards, A. B.C. Auditor’s circulation reports, 
booklets of testimonial letters from successful adver- 
tisers will be sent upon request. 


CHILTON COMPANY 


Market and 49th Streets - ~ ~- ~- Philadelphia, Pa. 
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House Organs? Ask 
Mr. Pratt of Kelloge’s 


He has made “Telephone Facts” the “Iron 
Age” of the telephone supply field. Froma 
modest begining, in four years this remark- 
able house organ of the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Company has grown until its present 
circulation exceeds 20,000 copies monthly. 





From the first it has been printed at “House Organ 
Headquarters.” It is one of over a hundred publications 
which profit from our highly specialized organization. 


We have given Mr. Pratt the same service that we 
extend to all our customers, yet it has been good enough 
to cause Mr. Pratt to voluntarily tell us: 


“We certainly appreciate the service you 
have given us during the four years you 
have been printing ‘Telephone Facts.’ It 
has been EXCEPTIONAL.” 


Strong words for a big buyer of printing—but you will 
feel the same way when you eventually entrust your 
house-organ, catalogue and other follow-up matter to 
us. And remember—we do not charge you anything 
extra for this service. 


Kenfield-Leach Company 


Big Edition and Publication 
Printing of All Kinds for 
Advertisers Anywhere 


445 Plymouth Court ¢¢ Chicago, Il. 














Quaker Oats Company Points Out 
Trade-mark Difficulties Abroad 


Principally to Protect Foreign Rights, Company Is Fighting Bill in 
Congress 


HE Quaker Oats Company 

has recently been treating 
members of Congress to a very 
convincing exposition of some of 
the trade-mark difficulties that 
confront American manufacturers 
who undertake to sell their goods 
abroad. Incidentally, there has 
been disclosed to the same end 
an illuminating experience of the 
Western Clock Company in con- 
nection with the sale of Big Ben 
clocks in Mexico. For several 
years past there has been more 
or less academic discussion of the 
subject of the protection of 
American trade-marks in foreign 
countries having laws different 
from ours, but nothing heretofore 
has been quite so convincing, per- 
haps, as the present intimate in- 
sight into the problems of the 
Quaker Oats Company, which has 
registered its well-known trade- 
mark in about two dozen different 
countries. 

Thus far matters have gone 
smoothly enough for the cereal 
company which, according to the 
testimony of its officers, is selling 
its trade-marked products to the 
amount of $36,000,000 a year, of 
which total “some $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 is represented by sales 
abroad. The chief difficulty on 
the score of trade-mark protec- 
tion is in prospect, rather than a 
reality, and is found in a bill 
now before Congress, which, if 
passed, will result in the cancel- 
lation of the Quaker Oats trade- 
mark registrations in this country 
and thus automatically revoke its 
registrations in a score of foreign 
lands. It is in protesting against 
such disturbance of trade-mark 
status that the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany has marshalled facts of wide 
significance before the Patent 
Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which is considering 
the legislative measure involved. 

The particular proposal that 
has thus deeply stirred the Qua- 


ker Oats people on the whole am 





ject of foreign trade-mark pro- 
tection is one that contemplates 
an amendment to the United 
States trade-mark statutes that 
would bar “Quaker” from trade- 
mark registration under a pro- 
hibition designed to render in- 
eligible not only the name of any 
church, religious denomination or 
society, but likewise the name by 
which any sect or society is known 
or called. Thus, if “Quaker” is, 
as some people contend, merely 
a nickname for the members of 
the Society of Friends, it would 
nevertheless be taboo at the Fed- 
eral trade-mark registry bureau. 
In all essentials the trade-mark 
amendment now being urged up- 
on Congress by the Society of 
Friends is a duplicate of the bill 
which was before the last Con- 
gress and which, as recounted in 
PRINTERS’ INK at the time, re- 
sulted in interesting disclosures 
as to the vast sums which the 
Quaker Oats Company has ex- 
pended in advertising its prod- 
ucts. In the present instance, 
however, the company has not 
been left, as it was previously, 
to carry on the fight alone. Join- 
ing with it in the issue is the 
Quaker Lace Company, which, al- 
though established so recently as 
1896, has, according to testimony 
just given at Washington by Ira 
Jewell Williams, built up an an- 
nual business of $4,000,000, and 
has, to use his words, “spent near- 
ly three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars in advertising since 1911.” 


COMPANY FEARS FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


The fat was in the fire with 
respect to the real issue at stake 
when at a recent hearing Con- 
gressman Oglesby, of the Patent 
Committee, asked J. M. Gray, of 
the Quaker Oats Company, 
whether the Quaker Oats inter- 
ests would not still be protected 
in its “secondary right” in the 
name or trade-mark, even though 
the amendment was adopted. 
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“Yes,” replied Mr. Gray, “this 
does not affect the common-law 
right.” 

“Then does it hurt you at all?” 
inquired the Congressman. 

“It would very seriously injure 
us,” was the rejoinder, “because, 
as you know, our marks and our 
rights in foreign countries are 
dependent on registration in this 
country. You cannot have regis- 
tration in those countries without 
registration at home.” 

“Do you mean,” persisted the 
member of the Patent Commit- 
tee, “that in those countries they 
do not protect you in the good 
will?” 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Gray. 

“Anybody else can start in and 
advertise under the name of 
‘Quaker’?” said the interrogator. 

“Exactly that.” 

Here Francis M. Phelps, a 
trade-mark authority representing 
the Quaker Oats Company, took 
up the discussion with the suc- 
cinct explanation: “The trade- 
mark act is merely a confirmation 
of title, as far as this country 
is concerned. It is like recording 
a deed. It gives you certain addi- 
tional remedies, but it does not 
affect or add to your title. Your 
title must be based solely on adop- 
tion and use. The most that the 
passage of this bill could affect 
us would be to destroy the regis- 
trations which we have obtained 
for the mark. It would not stop 
us from using’ the mark, and if 
by chance it should be held to 
destroy our common-law right, it 
would simply mean that anybody 
else could go ahead and use it.” 

Then came, as witness, Edward 
S. Rogers, of Chicago, another 
trade-mark authority, who, ap- 
pearing in behalf of the Quaker 
Oats Company, addressed himself 
to the subject of foreign rights 
in trade-marks. Just here it may 
be pardonable to impress upon 
advertisers in general the care 
with which it is customary now- 
adays to safeguard a valuable 
trade-mark such as “Quaker 
Oats,” which particular mark, ac- 
cording to a representative of the 
company owning it, is valued at 
$9,000,000. Thus we find Quaker 
Oats interests represented at the 


recent hearing by three repre. 
sentatives, each versed on a differ. 
ent phase of the subject, and it 
was also brought out that in order 
to be on the safe side the Quaker 
Oats Company, which first regis. 
tered its mark in 1879, took the 
trouble to again register in 1984 
or 1885 and registered for the 
third time in 1905—in short, made 
a separate registration under each 
successive trade-mark act—and 
now is fortified by the fact that 
all these various registrations are 
in force. 

“In foreign countries,”  ex- 
plained Mr. Rogers, addressing 
the Patent Committee, “particu- 
larly in Latin-American countries, 
and, indeed, in all countries 
where the Roman law prevails, 
the right to a trade-mark depends 
not upon use, but solely upon 
registration. That is, the first man 
on the register owns the mark 
and can exclude everyone else 
from its use, regardless of 
whether, under our notions of law, 
he owns it or not. If this bill 
is passed in many foreign coun- 
tries our registrations wouid at 
once be cancelled upon the can- 
cellation of the American regis- 
tration.” 

“Could you not,” interposed 
Congressman Oglesby, “as one of 
the attorneys for this company, 
devise a means whereby you could 
get this registration by incorpo- 
rating some other company and 
using your own name on it?” 


DANGER FROM CANCELLATION 


“It could only be done,” was 
the reply, “by an _ indirection 
which would be expensive, cum- 
bersome and very dangerous—by 
taking it out in the name of a 
resident of the country affected. 
That has been done a number 
of times and the results have been 
anything but happy. In a ma- 
jority of countries the Quaker 
Oats Company has registrations 
depending wholly on and expiring 
with the registration in the United 
States. If the registration in the 
United States shouldbe cancelled, 
those foreign registrations woul 
automatically expire, and with the 
expiration of those foreign regis- 
trations all protection in the 
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Gimbel Bros. want 4 times 
as much advertising space 
in The Evening Mail the 
coming year as they had last. 


Acontract for approximately 
one-half million lines was 
closed the other day at regu- 
lar card rates. 





In this action, Gimbel Bros. 
have said exactly what they 
think of the largely increased 
circulation of The Evening 
Mail— 


—and more than that— 
what they think of The 
Evening Mail’s exclusive 
class constituency—and _ its 
buying power. 


Arthur Freeman, advertis- 
ing manager of Gimbel Bros., 
formerly of The Nichols-Finn 
agency, Chicago, is one of 
the best space buyers in New 
York or Chicago. 


He learned about Evening 
Mail space when he was ad- 
vertising manager of Macy’s 
—who have used full space 
in The Evening Mail the 
past year. 


THE Eveninc MAIL 
New York 





foreign countries would cease. We 
would simply be outlaws.” 

The tragedy of “Big Ben” jn 
Mexico was brought forward as 
an object-lesson by Mr. Rogers 
in pointing out to the Patent Com- 
mitteemen the difficulties of at. 
tempting to get around the threat. 
ened situation by having foreign 
representatives of the Quaker 
Oats Company register “Quaker 
Oats” in their respective coun- 
tries in the event that Congress 
let down the bars by passing the 
pending bill. Said the trade-mark 
specialist : 

“I represent the Western Clock 
Company, the concern that makes 
the Big Ben clocks. We had an 
agent in Mexico. Our relations 
with him were very friendly. Our 
clocks were sold there in large 
numbers under the trade-mark 
‘Big Ben.’ The business was con- 
sidered sufficiently important for 
the Western Clock Company to 
apply for registration there, but 
they found the agent had applied 
for registration ahead of it. Pres- 
ently the agent found the Western 
Clock Company was selling Big 
Bens to somebody else and he 
proceeded to stop them at the 
border. Negotiations were abso- 
lutely fruitless, and the Mexican 
Patent Office would not do any- 
thing. In my own experience the 
Cuban courts held in one case 
that an assignment of registration 
was void because the beneficial 
interest was in a foreigner, who 
himself, under the laws of Cuba, 
could not own it.” 

S. E. Nicholson, of Richmond, 
Ind., editor of the American 
Friend, has been, before the Pat- 
ent Committee, the leading 
spokesman in behalf of the So- 
ciety of Friends. He denied that 
the advertising of “Quaker 
Whiskey” was solely responsible 
for ‘the present effort to secure 
an amendment to the trade-mark 
law. “‘Quaker Whiskey’ and 
‘Quaker Beer,” he declared, “only 
added insult to injury,” but he 
found objectionable, also, “Quaker 
Oats,” “Quaker Lace,” “Quaker 
Ranges,” “Quaker Vegetables,” 
“Quaker Tires,” etc., and he and 
his fellow representatives of the 
Friends intimated that they were 
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likewise opposed to the use of 
the word “Quaker” in the adver- 
tising of the scores of firms that 
include “Quaker City” in their 
corporate names. Indeed, the 
Friends, following up their effort 
before the Patent Committee, are 
trying to secure legislation that 
will prohibit the use of the word 
“Quaker” in trade, whether as a 
trade-mark or otherwise. 





Associated Clubs Offer Aid to 
President Wilson 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, through a_committee con- 
sisting of Herbert S. Houston, William 
Woodhead, E. T. Meredith, Lafayette 
Young, Jr., W._C. D’Arcy, M. 
Briggs, G. E. Buxton, John Clyde 
Oswald and P. S. Florea, have sub- 
mitted to President Wilson “a plan to 
mobilize the country for national de- 
fense and international peace,” the 
substance of the plan being a com- 
prehensive campaign of advertising in 
newspapers, magazines, farm, religious 
and trade journals and street cars and 
on bill boards without cost to the 
United States government other than 
the cost of mechanical work and shipping 
charges. ? ; 

The organization coupled with its 
offer to undertake a widespread adver- 
tising propaganda to stimulate the 
preparedness programme the suggestion 
that when the United States was pre- 
pared for defense to insure peace it 
should say to the world: “We shall 
summon a conference of neutral na- 
tions to consider and perfect a plan for 
settling international disputes by law 
rather than by war.” 

“The result of the recent referendum 
on international peace of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States,” 
reads the committee’s letter to President 
Wilson, “of which our organization is 
a member, and many other expressions 
of public opinion persuade us to be- 
lieve that joining the duty of national 
defense with the need of world peace, 
in the way we propose, would bring the 
country by an overwhelming majority 
to the ouepect of both great causes. 

“We seek the privilege of serving our 
country with all the capacity and_power 
we possess in mobilizing the nited 
States for national defense just as the 
Industrial Commission has been work- 
ing with zeal and efficiency to mobilize 
the industry of America against a time 
of need.” 





Pease Joins Carson Pirie Scott 


Spencer A. Pease, formerly of the 
Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, and 
more recently in charge of the sales for 
the Feister-Owen Press, Milwaukee, in 
Chicago territory, has been appointed 
advertising and purchasing manager for 

tson Pirie Scott & Co., of their 
wholesale department, Chicago. 
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“PUNCH” 


One client used 26 pages in 
a year, and found it ex- 
tremely profitable. 

% 


Charles F. Higham, of the C. F. 
Higham Advertising Agency, Lon- 
don, writes me under date August 
23, 1915, as follows: 


I have had the pleasure of 
testing “Punch” thoroughly on 
behalf of my clients, one of 
whom, as you know, had 26 
pages in one year. They found 
it extremely profitable and are 
still using your excellent periodi- 
cal. 
I believe for good class articles 
reaching the best public, there 
is no better advertising medium 
in this country than “Punch,” 
and I am only too delighted 
to recommend it wherever the 
article justifies the advertising 
of it to your exceptional clien- 
téle. 


If your product is high-class, 

it can be advertised profit- 

ably to “Punch’s” excep- 
tional clientéle. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Punch” 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 
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A 
Publisher’s 
Dream 


NCE upon a time there 

was an advertiser who got 
his. copy in ahead of closing 
dates; he gave the publisher time 
for careful composition; making of 
cuts was never left until the “last 
gun,” with the printer holding the 
presses and running up the pub- 
lisher’s bill. The advertiser always 
had plenty of time to make cor- 
rections and get exactly what he 
wanted in set-ups. There were no 
disputes about typographical errors 
and inadvertent insertions. When 
he O.K.'d a final proof it was final. 
And the advertiser was always 
pleased with the attention and 
service the publisher gave him. 


MORAL: No publisher can give an 
advertiser proper service unless copy 
ts received early! 


Printers’ Ink’s forms close Friday 
preceding date of issue, 












































Mail-order Opportunities in Cities 


At Present Mail-Orders Amount to Less Than Two Per Cent of Coun- 


try’s Retail Purchases 


By Theodore H. Price 


Portion of an article in the Outlook, 
issue of January 26, 1916, reprinted 
through the courtesy of the Outlook 
Company. 


RETAIL store, or shop, as 
the English call it, that was 
visited in a single morning by 
93,000 customers, each of whom 
spent an average of $7.43, or a to- 
tal of $690,900 in cash, is doubt- 
less as inconceivable to most peo- 
ple as it was to me before I saw it. 
An organization which could 
handle that many orders and a 
stock out of which they could be 
instantly filled, so that the major- 
ity of them were packed and 
shipped before nightfall, is almost 
unthinkable to anyone who has 
had any experience of the infini- 
tude of detail connected with a 
retail business and especially with 
a retail business that undertakes 
to sell everything from a paper of 
pins to a grand piano, or from a 
garden rake to a mowing-machine. 
Yet this is what the mail-order 
business in the United States not 
only aspires to be but is, and not 
the least of its benefits is that it 
has given a new distinction to 
shopkeeping and raised business 
to the dignity of a science. 


PRIMARILY, MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS IS 
BUILT ON CONFIDENCE 


The growth of the business was 
necessarily slow at the start be- 
cause the goods are sold on de- 
scription and paid for before the 
buyer sees them. 

To secure trade on these con- 
ditions, it was first necessary to 
educate people to visualize an ar- 
ticle from a description or picture, 
and then to believe in the honesty 
of the representations made and 
the willingness and ability of the 
seller to live up to the guarantees 
given. Anyone who has had ex- 
perience in learning to read a plan 
or blueprint or in forming a men- 
tal conception from written words 
will realize how difficult it has 


been to accustom those who were 
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used to buying after actual inspec- 
tion of the thing bought to make 
their choice from a catalogue. 
Even after this had been accom- 
plished and the public imagination 
had been trained to select from the 
printed page rather than the coun- 
ter, the slow-growing plant of con- 
fidence had to be brought to full 
fruition, and this was the work 
of years. 

A fairly well-informed guess at 
the total business thus transacted 
from catalogues would put it at 
about $300,000,000 a year, which 
does not include the mail-order 
sales made by the concerns whose 
trade is mainly in goods that are 
visually offered. 

In every case the business has 
been developed from a very small 
beginning by men who had _the 
imagination to see its possibilities 
and the courage to believe in them- 
selves and their fellow-men. 

At first they were ridiculed for 
entertaining the idea that merchan- 
dise could be sold “sight unseen ;” 
then they were told that the wom- 
en, who do most of the retail buy- 
ing in America, would not forego 
the pleasurable excitement of shop- 
ping; ‘and finally, when they com- 
menced to succeed, they were at- 
tacked because it was alleged that 
they were ruining the “home mer- 
chant” by underselling him. This 
last criticism need not be seriously 
considered. It is one that is al- 
ways directed at any machine or 
organization that adds to human 
wealth or comfort by saving labor 
or increasing economic efficiency. 

Few indeed realize the extent to 
which the cost of living in this 
country is increased by the expense 
incidental to the distribution of 
goods under the older methods in 
vogue. 
These methods used to involve 
the employment of three interme- 
diaries. The manufacturer sold to 
the wholesaler, the wholesaler to 
the jobber, and the jobber to the 
retailer. While the jobber still 
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Isthere a big job 
Crying for— 
a big man? 


100,000 business concerns of the 250,- 
000 in the United States are turning 
over their capital annually and making 
no net profit. 

90,000 other concerns, capitalized into 
the hundreds of thousands, are working 
52 weeks and making less than $5,000 
for the year’s work—the salary of a 
good individual bank clerk. 

This is the announcement of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

It strikes my mind—as it must strike 
yours—as being almost “criminal.” 

The reason Sor it is mainly— 


LACK OF SALES ABILITY 
AND SALES EFFICIENCY 


Hundreds of concerns in the above 
two classes could realize a handsome 
profit for their year’s labor, with the 
same capital turnover and the same pro- 
duction facilities, IF— 


THE RIGHT MAN COULD BE 
FOUND TO MANAGE SALES 


I want to find just ONE CONCERN 
in this United States that believes it is 
not making nearly the profit it should 
make—preferably a concern of size, of 
capacity, of equipment, of ambition, with 
everything necessary for the payment of 
increased dividends except that one factor 
it has not yet been able to locate— 


THE RIGHT MAN TO DIRECT 
OPERATIONS OR EXTEND SALES 


To such a concern that has on its 
hands a big job of work requiring a 
sales executive of experience, breadth 
and capacity, I want to say that— 


I AM THE MAN 


Mutual profit may be established by 
communicating with me. 

I am 43 years of age, and have a 
record—a record that can be measured 
and proved by you. I shall not attempt 
to detail it here. It is neither the time 
nor the place. But it is a RECORD of 
SALES MANAGEMENT at PROFIT, 
a record of over 20 years of producing 
along formidable lines. 

It appears to me that by advertising 
I may be able to cope with a situation 
that 1s too large for personal effort in 
finding the place I want, that also 
wants me. 

I solicit your confidential correspond. 
ence and am prepared to prove my case. 


Address :— 
E p Room 711, 1900 Euclid Ave. 
ef e CLEVELAND, O. 
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survives in some lines of business 
he has absorbed the functions of 
the wholesaler in most. For the 
purposes of this article, therefore 
the words jobber and wholesaler 
may be regarded as interchange. 
able terms; both buy from the 
manufacturer and sell to the retail. 
er; and the expense of distributing 
goods through other than mail- 
order houses nowadays may be 
roughly estimated as follows, the 
basis being an article of merchan- 
dise sold by the manufacturer at 
one dollar: 


Cost to wholesaler or jobber 

Net profit to wholesaler or 
jobber, 5 per cent on cost .05 

Expenses of wholesaler or 


$1.00 


jobber, 15 per cent on 
DEMURE OTIORs 0 4:05-4:55 00 940 -18 28 
Cost to retailer........ $1.23 
Net profit to retailer, 10 
per cent on cost......... 12 
Expenses of retailer, 23 per 
cent on selling price..... 40.52 
Cost to consumer...... $1.75 
These figures are, of course, 


more or less guesswork, but they 
are submitted after consultation 
with a number of wholesalers, 
jobbers and retailers who agree 
that they are fairly representative 
of the average of collective ex- 
perience throughout the entire 
distributive trade of the country. 

The foregoing figures indicate 
that the consuming public in the 
United States pays about 75 per 
cent over the manufacturer’s price, 
on the average, for most of the 
things bought. If this is so and 
the retail trade of the country 
averages only $200 per capita, 
which is a minimum, it aggre- 
gates twenty billion dollars, three- 
sevenths of which, or, say, eight 
and one-half billions, is the cost 
and profit of distribution, not in- 
cluding freight. 


CONSUMER SAVING BY MAIL PUR- 
CHASES 


From the data furnished me I 
am led to conclude that the con- 
sumer who buys through an hon- 
est and well-managed retail mail- 
order house saves about one-half 
of these costs and gets his goods 
at 37 per cent, instead of 75 pet 
cent, over the manufacturer's 
prices. 
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This calculation is as follows: 
Cost ag retail mail-order 


ME Lids ac cie's ¥'4 u'sieniane pe $1.00 
Net rorelit to mail-order 
house, 10 per cent on cost .10 
Expense of mail-order house, 
0 per cent on selling 
PLICE oes eee e reece eeeee 27 37 
Cost to consumer...... $1.37 


as compared with $1.75 if bought 
through the local retailer. 

It is true that those who buy 
from the mail-order concern must 
pay freight, expressage, or par- 
cel postage on their purchases, 
whereas they would be delivered 
free by the local retailer; but the 
cost. of this delivery plus the 
freight paid must be included in 
the price charged. Moreover, the 
local retail dealer is rarely a man- 
ufacturer, whereas some of the 
largest mail-order establishments 
are also manufacturers on a large 
scale and are able to share the 
manufacturer’s profit with their 
customers. 

There are but two wholesale 
mail-order concerns of the first 
magnitude in the United States, 
and their remarkable success 
seems to be largely due— 

First, to the elimination of the 
“drummer” and his expense ac- 
count ; 

Second, to the comprehensive 
and miscellaneous line of goods 
they catalogue and the volume of 
trade they are thus enabled to do. 

They are both manufacturers on 
a large scale; but disregarding the 
profits earned in that way, we 
may compare their business with 
that of the wholesaler selling 
through traveling salesmen as 
follows : 

Cost to wholesale mail-order 
I ibio 5sa'd ostpch a0 Wea Sa oro $1.00 


Net order to wholesale mail- 
er house, 5 per cent on 








eee yey ee er ere re .05 
Ricmees of wholesale mail- 
order house, 10 per cent 
on selling price.......... Sey 
Cost to retailer....... $1.16 


as compared with $1.23, cost to 
retailer under the older method. 

Thus far the facilities offered 
are used chiefly by the agricultural 
classes who live on the farms or 
in the smaller towns. Few of 
those who reside in the larger 
cities have as yet learned to resist 
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Leading New York 
to Water — 
And Making It Drink, Too 


Like every other commodity the 
Lily cup was born with a prob- 
lem a problem of educating the 
tenants of the city’s large and 
small business houses and the 
public in general in the “‘nicest 
individual” drinking cup idea. 


The New York City Telephone 
Directory offered 2,000,000 chances 
a day to drive the idea home; it 
offered to carry the Lily Cup 
story into those homes and busi- 
ness places where there would be 
a demand for the product; it 
offered to cover the big Metro- 
politan territory completely. 


That the New York City Tele- 
phone Directory brought results 
may be judged from a recent Lily 
Cup yer: report: “In three 
years, through judicious advertis- 
ing, a large part of which was 
New York City Telephone Di- 
rectory advertising, and constant 
telephone plugging, the sale of 
LILY CUPS in Greater New 
York has increased exactly four 
fold.” 

‘ou, too, probably use 

ba pe Rea medium that's 


consulted 2,000,000 times a day. 
Why not ask for particulars? 


New York Telephone Company 


P. W. ELDRIDGE, Jr. 
Sales Manager 


*) 25 Church Street 
New York City 
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the lure of the shop-window or 


the pleasurable excitement of 
“shopping.” 
Although the last census 


showed that 53.7 per cent of the 
population of the United States 
lived in the country or in towns 
of less than 2,500 inhabitants, it 
is probable that a large portion 
of the rural population still pre- 
fers to “go to town” to do its 
shopping. 

The farmer goes to the village. 
Those who live in the village go 
to the nearest large city, and the 
residents of the smaller cities 
make one or two pilgrimages a 
year to New York or Chicago 
to buy what they think they can- 
not obtain at home. 

It results that probably two- 
thirds of the money spent by con- 
sumers in the United States goes 
into the tills of the retail dealers 
in the more important cities. 

As there were in 1910 only 229 
cities in the United States with 
a population of 25,000 or over, 
it is plain that the home merchant 
in the small town suffers more 
from the competition of his fel- 
low merchant in the regional me- 
tropolis than from the “price-cut- 
ting” that is laid at the door of 
the “catalogue concerns.” 

When I asked the head of one 
great mail-order establishment 
why he had made no attempt to 
capture at least a small share of 
this great city business, he re- 
plied that it was impossible to 
educate those who can get to a 
shop in a street-car up to the 
mental effort of buying from a 
catalogue. 

He said that it seemed so much 
easier to spend a morning in pick- 
ing over a stock of goods and 
buying something that was sent 
home in the evening than to spend 
fifteen minutes in selecting the 
things needed from a catalogue, 
that he has despaired of ever 
changing the habits of the Ameri- 
can people in this respect. 

Doubtless he knows his busi- 
ness, but I am optimist enough 
to believe that he has underesti- 
mated the willingness of our 
American women to learn meth- 
ods of economic efficiency. 

It is a weakness of American 
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men to encourage feminine ex- 
travagance. When they can afford 
it, they are amused. When they 
can’t, they growl, but make no 
effort to instruct their wives and 
daughters how to be intelligently 
economical. 


CITIES MAY BE FUTURE FIELD oF 
EXPANSION 


As I have already pointed out, 
the retail sales in the United 
States aggregate at least 
$20,000,000,000 a year, or about 
$200 per capita. 

The mail-order concerns, whole- 
sale and _ retail, sell about 
$300,000,000 a year, or, say, one 
and one-third per cent of the 
total. 

Of our foreign business, the 
share that they handle is infini- 
tesimal. The possibilities of the 
business are, therefore, obvious, 
and its great future appears to 
be in the direction of the urban 
and foreign trade; especially the 
former. 

If I were a young man seeking 
an. opportunity to make a place 
for myself among the captains 
of commercial enterprise in the 
United States, I think I should 
consider seriously whether I had 
the enthusiasm and ability neces- 
sary to convince those who live in 
cities that they could save a large 
portion of their money, time and 
energy by buying from a catalogue 
instead of from a counter. 

I am well aware that in saying 
this I am suggesting something 
that is considered impossible by 
those who know a business of 
which I am comparatively ignor- 
ant; but the greatest railway man 
of his day scoffed at the air- 
brake when it was first intro- 
duced, and it often happens that 
concentration makes for near- 
sightedness. 

To me the economic value of 
the mail-order method of distri- 
bution seems so great and so 
easily demonstrable that I refuse 
to believe that it will not appeal 
to the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people, who, whether they 
live in the city or the country, 
are daily becoming more intelli- 
gent and alert in their study of 
life’s problems. 
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A Reminder 
SPRING | SUMMER 


IS COMING IN NEAR FUTURE 











{s your CATALOGUE under way? 


We are prepared to handle 
it, from copy to mailing, 
under one roof and one 
responsibility. 





If your copy is near com- 
pletion, don’t wait, get the 
work started. 


Telephone 4090 Chelsea or 
write, and if desired, our 
representative will call. 





Service Unsurpassed 








CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
30-32 West 13th Street, New York City 
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Printers and their Specialties 
Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


Many of America’s prominent adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies like the 


George Batten Co., 

J. Walter Thompson Book let 
Co., F; rank Seaman, and 

Inc., Federal Agency Cc da td l og 


33 and others 333 


requiring High Class Work use 8 
CHARLES FRANCIS “PRESS 





Illustrated Catalog 


AND 


Magazine Printing 


If your next work is planned so as to gain 
all the benefit of our equipment, we be- 
lieve a substantial saving can be made. 
May we talk the matter over with you? 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS 
76-88 Lafayette St. - New York 














30-32 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
PRINTING 


READ COMPANY 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


Ideal service in Print- 
ing—from the design 
to the binding 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 


SERVICE 


means much to a bus) man. 
have a clientele of for pe cus- 
tomers. Let us refer you to a few. 


WALTERS & MAHON 


Incorporated 


“Printing that Pulls” 


64 Church Street New York 
PHONE CORTLANDT 1087-1088 

















“CROWELL 
QUALITY” 


Let us show you what this 
means when you have a job of 
binding. We do every kind 
of cloth, leather and paper work 
in quantities. Established 1834 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co. 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 


OUR name is on 

your printed mat- 
ter. Are you proud 
to have it there? 





THE KALKHOFF CO. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 














AVE your ads set up 

in our shop. We do 

advertising composition 

exclusively — and you'll 

be glad you tried us. 
Day and Night Service 

C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INC. 

Typographic Service 
27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 








WewereSelected out of 21 
of Chicago’s Best Printers 
to Produce the 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 
of the Chicago Convention, A.A.C. of W. 


A. D. Weinthrop & Co. 


Persona. Service Printers 
626 South Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping | 
A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 































) Are You Satisfied 
6 T H E STER LING prover se oe ss 
Are the quality, service and price 

8 ENGRAVING CO. | he they shold bed 
in Designing Retouching A telephone call to 2980 Beek- 
. —o Ben ann man will get us on the job. 
le. olor Frocess ax H 
? bee: Vark Clan: Ni: ¥ Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 
5 ai been Photo-Engravers 
; 200William St. Tenth Av.cor36hSt. | @ Duane St, New ¥ ook 

— Personae’? | DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
: . LL of the engraving of 
; The Chromatic Process some of the biggest 

Engraving Company national advertisers is made 
by us. 
DESIGNERS 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 

J COLOR PLATE MAKERS 

129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 
: TELEPHONE 2391 FRANKLIN THE BECK ENGRAVING CO. 
| THE “Che 

GILL ENGRAVING | Colorplate Engraving Co. 
J.E. Rhodes, Pres. 3il West 45¢St NY. 
) COMPANY . 

Our reproductions for printing in colors < 

are of the same excellent quality as our 

“black and white” engravings. These have " 

been the standard of quality for 27 years. oS : 

SERVICE EQUAL TO QUALITY RINT WE! 

| 140 Fifth Avenue, at 19th St. Wipes gba et 
3 Phone 4440 Chelsea Quality Color Piutes 











SCIENTIF[(?|| Apvertisinc 







ZENGRAVING Cos}| IN CANADA? 
406-426 W. 31st St., New York Save duty, trouble 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 and lost time by hav- 


ing your plates and 
RAPID mats made in the 


. best equipped plant! 
4 ——- = Foam ots at ELECTRO- in the Dominion. 


TYPE CO. “Our service jus-_ 
NE PLATE. OF CANADA tifies our name.” 
345-347 Craig W., Montreal, P.Q. 






Best Equipped Plantin New York 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A ¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusiisHinc Company 

Publishers, 
Orrick: 185 MApison AveNnvE, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, . LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


Chicago Office: Marquette Building, J. C. 
Asp_ey, Manager. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Matuews, Manager. 

Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Konn, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
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Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $75 ; half page, $37.50; 
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Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, FEBRUARY 24, 1916 


L. F. Swift, in his 
annual address to 
the stockholders 
of Swift & Com- 








The By- 
Products of 
Advertising 


pany, put his finger on a condi- 
tion in that company’s business 
that finds a close parallel in the 
experience of a great many ad- 


vertisers. In this address Mr. 
Swift told us that the cardinal 
profits of the business were de- 
rived from the sale of the by- 
products. “Compared with pre- 
vious years,” he states, “the ad- 
ditional value realized from the 
sale of hides, fertilizer, soap, and 
other products was far greater 
than our entire profit on the 
cattle.” In other words, the source 
of profit that induced Gustavus 
Swift to invest his first ten dol- 
lars in a heifer, and resell the 
meat to the villagers of Cape 
Cod has become incidental in the 
business to-day. The by-products 
—something that Gustavus Swift 
never gave as much as a passing 
thought to—are the big end of 
the business and the main profit 
contributors. 

How many advertisers are there 
who have started out to adver- 
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tise with one object in view, byt 
found the greatest results to i 
in the shape of by-products, which 
at the inception of the campaj 
they had never given a thoug' 
to? How many times have thes 
unthought - of by - products made 
them rich beyond their dreams 
and opened up markets which 
they had never known existed? 
And how many of these bus 
nesses are to-day in the. same 
position as Swift & Company— 
deriving their greatest profit from | 
business that you might say was 
forced upon them, simply be. 
cause they had the courage to 
venture? 

We have in mind our typical 
illustration—the case of a manu 
facturer of lock-nuts in Chicago, 
This manufacturer started out to 
advertise with the idea of in 
fluencing a few manufacturers in 
certain fields where he knew lock 
nuts were used, and who were al 
ready using his nuts in a re 
stricted way. At the suggestion 
of a salesman for one of the com- 
panies selling street-car advertis- 
ing, he was induced to “try ont’ 
a few cards in interurban cars 
running into manufacturing com- 
munities.. His thought was still 
to influence a few more: resident 
buyers. He was after increased 
sales in old fields. And he got 
them—but they were incidental. 
As a result of the advertising he 
discovered undeveloped avenues 
for selling lock-nuts that will out- 
top his sales to former “regular” 
customers for many years to 
come. 

In one case a Detroit automo- 
bile manufacturer chanced to be 
riding between Racine and Mil 
waukee. He saw the ad in the 
cars. As a result the advertiset 
was put in the way of an order 
running into six figures, and 
found that his biggest market of 
all was one that had never ot 
curred to him. An officer of a 
large Chicago coal company hap- 
pened to see the ad, and he was 
quick to see that it was just what 
he had been looking for in com 
nection with a new machine @ 
group of his associates were about 
to market. He got in touch 
the advertiser, and an order for 
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several hundred thousand nuts of 
a special design was placed. The 
advertiser had a new product 
forced upon him, and he expects 
to sell countless thousands of 
these same nuts to other manu- 
facturers in kindred lines. And 
there were other similar instances, 
all by-products of his advertising 
—results he didn’t expect or 
hadn’t given a thought to when 
signing the order. 

So it seems to us that one of 
the things that the manufacturer 
who can’t see where advertising 
would do him any good might 
consider, is the indirect, uncharted 
benefits that will follow in the 
wake of his publicity—benefits 
that he can learn only by giving 
advertising a fair trial. Who 
knows but that these unthought- 
of by-products may not outweigh 
all the direct benefits he can hope 
to receive? 


Leading Up Though there is 
to Price- nothing about 
rice - main- 


p 
Maintenance tenance in Judge 


Hough’s opinion in the President 
Suspender case, which we print 
elsewhere in this issue of PrRINT- 
grs’ INK, it is quite likely to have 
a bearing upon that subject when 
the latter comes before the courts 
on its merits. The great principle 
for which the advocates of price- 
maintenance are contending is 
this: that the good will which has 
been built up for standardized, 
trade-marked goods belongs of 
right to the producer of the 
goods, and that he should not be 
compelled against his will to share 
it with anybody else. Judge 
Hough comes close to conceding 
that very principle when he says 
that the value of the name “Presi- 
dent” is so wholly the result of 
the advertising that the company 
“would be entitled to retain con- 
trol of the word so long as it man- 
ufactures the thing, on the simple 
ground that if it were compelled 
to share that privilege with an- 
other (even Macwilliam) that 
other would be getting something 
for nothing.” 

Slowly, but surely, the true 
functions of adyertising are com- 
ing to be understood by the 
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courts, and we do not doubt that 
some adequate system of price- 
maintenance will in time be up- 
held. The Stevens bill may bring 
it about speedily, or, failing that, 
manufacturers may have to trust 
to the slower process of judicial 
rulings. In any event we are not 
progressing backwards. Judge 
Hough’s decisions in the Cream 
of Wheat case last summer, and 
again in the case under discus- 
sion here, show that there is at 
least one member of the Federal 
judiciary who appreciates the 
value of the good will which is 
created by advertising. 


A farm- paper 
man says he once 
met a salesman 
“Over- for a cream sep- 
crowded” arator company 
in the = ,ail- 
road station of a little town in 
Iowa, where every farmer for 
miles around was already using a 
cream separator of some make or 
other. He asked the salesman 
what he expected to do in terri- 
tory which had already been so 
thoroughly covered, and received 
the answer that it was the very 
best territory in the whole State. 
“My competitors making lower- 
priced machines,” said the sales- 
man, “have been doing part of our 
educational work for us, and have 
converted the farmers to the use 
of separators. Every farmer I 
call upon here is thoroughly con- 
vinced of the value of a separator, 
and all that I have to do is to 
show him the advantages of the 
high-quality machine.” 
he manufacturer of a quality 
product who hesitates to inaug- 
urate a vigorous advertising and 
selling campaign because “the 
field is already overcrowded,” 
may ponder the words of the sep- 
arator salesman. The same thing 
has been proved true in many 
other lines. The American Can 
Company, for example, sold thou- 
sands of adding machines for $35 
apiece, and thereby made a small 
army of business men unwilling to 
get along without so convenient 
a method of handling figures. 
That was just what the advertis- 
ing of the older adding-machine 


When the 
Field Is 
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companies had been trying to ac- 
complish, and salesmen found it 
easier in repeated instances to sell 
a higher-priced machine because 
their competitor had done most 
of the preliminary work. Manu- 
facturers of pianos, kitchen cabi- 
nets, office appliances of one kind 
or another, etc., have had similar 
experiences. The man who is 
running a low-priced automobile 
is a likely prospect for the high- 
grade car. And so it goes. 

As a matter of fact, the exist- 
ence of low-priced competition is 
one of the best reasons why a 
manufacturer should advertise his 
quality product. The more new 
users his competitors will go out 
and create, the more prospects he 
has to whom he can talk about the 
specific advantages of his product. 
We have heard a certain energetic 
manufacturer say that he could 
almost afford to put his competi- 
tors on his pay-roll for the serv- 
ice they did in opening up a broad- 
er market. He meant that his ad- 
vertising carried farther and was 
read with better understanding be- 
cause of the work his competitors 
were doing. Such concerns never 
seem to worry about their fields 
being “overcrowded.” They ap- 
preciate the fact that the over- 
crowded field is generally one in 
which competitors are 
over what business already exists, 
without ever attempting to extend 
the market. 


Investing the em- 


ae Re ployee ith a 
. oyee w 
,ployee Ss sense of his par- 

Place in ticular “place in 

the Sun” the sun” is a 
matter to which employers are 
attaching increasing importance. 
The idea is to maintain work- 
ing harmony in an_ establish- 
ment by impressing the individual 
with his particular responsi- 
bility in relation to the organi- 
zation’s welfare as a whole. Some- 
times this is effected by some 
kind of inter-organization public- 
ity, of which the house-organ is 
the most conspicuous manifesta- 
tion. Or again it takes the form 
of profit-sharing, or some other 
direct means of increasing the in- 
dividual’s interest. 
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_ Now there comes to the atten. 
tion of Printers’ INK a plan 
whereby employees are rewarded 
for faithful services by an active 
“directorship” in the management 
of the concern. 

In a certain large corporation 
all employees who have been with 
the company for 15 years or mor 
of continuous service are eligible 
for this distinction. This particy. 
lar concern has about 150 such — 
honorary directors. | Wheneyer 
the company plans to set on foot 
a new enterprise, or take on a new 
plant, or enact any new plans 
these honorary directors drawn 
from the ranks are present at the 
board meetings held twice a year 
and take an active part in the dis- 
cussion and voting. It is felt that 
their long service and association 
with the concern entitles them to 
a closer contact with the com- 
pany’s affairs. 

One of the plan’s most valuable 
points, it is stated to Printers 
INK by a high official of the cor- 
poration in question, is that it dis. 
seminates a general confidence 
among all the employees to be 
thus represented in company mat- 
ters. 

“For example,” he explained, 
“one of the honorary directors, 
having resumed the overalls, is 
working beside a fellow employee. 
The latter remarks : ‘I hear they're 
going to take on a new product. 
What d’they want to do that for? 
Seems as though we had about all 
we could handle and then some, 
too, just now.’ 

“The honorary director comes 
back at the dissenter. He has 
been at the meeting, has heard the 
matter argued pro and con, has 
voted for it, and knows the why 
of it. In fact, it is his own baby. 
He is therefore in a position to 
set the other right.” ‘ 

Thus this concern goes on the 
basis that publicity, like charity, 
should begin at home. This leay- 
en of official information in fhe 
rank and file of the employees 
serves as a most effective way 
keeping the right hand informed 
as to what the left is doing. 
promotes internal harmony 
tends to repress of eliminate the 
chronic knocker. 
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New Headquarters 


HOME OFFICE 


PRINTERS’ INK 
185 Madison Avenue 


Entire Fourteenth Floor 


NEW YORK 
Cameron Building, N. E. Corner 34th Street 


NEW TELEPHONE CALLS 
Murray Hill 1346-7-8-9 

















Educating Banks to Advertise for 
Small Accounts 


How a Factory Hand’s Idea for Systematic Savings Has Won Over 
Conservatives to the Value of Paid Publicity. 


N 1910, the maiden year of the 

Christmas Club, an advertising 
investment of about $400 at- 
tracted 3,500 new accounts to a 
certain bank. The aggregate of 
deposits under this novel savings 
plan when paid as Christmas Club 
checks at the end of that year 
was $67,000. So popular did the 
plan prove in providing depositors 
with ready cash at the Christmas 
season, that in the second year 
this same bank got 10,000 ac- 
counts of this nature. 

Two years later the club had 
extended its original scope great- 
ly beyond local territory. In an- 
other short, concentrated season 
of publicity it gathered in a mil- 
lion new bank accounts. One day, 
December 26, 1912, more than 
200,000 persons opened Christmas 
Club accounts. 

At the date of maturity for the 
Christmas Club accounts in De- 
cember, 1915, the banks in the 
eastern territory alone, embracing 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, and New England, paid de- 
positors checks approximating 
$60,000,000. 

The story of the birth and suc- 
cessful growth of the Christmas 
Club is the old, old tale of an 
idea, a plan, keen salesmanship 
and advertising. The details of 
its conception have already been 
told. Back in 1910 Herbert F. 
Rawll, a young bank-accountant 
in Harrisburg, Pa., noticed that a 
factory-hand was making weekly 
deposits of between $300 and $400 
in a local bank. The accumu- 
lating magnitude of this laborer’s 
deposits dumbfounded the account- 
ant. He decided to investigate. 
The answer was extremely sim- 
ple, as such answers usually are. 
The laborer was systematically 
collecting a certain portion of his 
co-workers’ weekly pay envelopes 
and depositing the lumped re- 
ceipts in the bank. These deposits 
were then withdrawn each year at 
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Christmas-time to be distributed 
for gift-buying, for insurance 
premiums, for winter’s coal sup- 
ply; for whatever purpose those 
with little or no ready money find 
an occasional lump-sum of real 
cash more than convenient, 


BUSINESS SYSTEMATIZED BEFORE 
ADVERTISING BEGAN 


Being an accountant and sys- 
tem man, Mr. Rawll first saw in 
this plan a way to sell some bank 
or other considerable quantities 
of accountancy supplies. More ex- 
tended possibilities of the plan 
did not at first occur to him, 
From his knowledge of banks 
and bank people, he knew that he 
had his task cut out for him to 
get any bank to entertain the idea 
of taking deposits as low as two 
cents. The cost of bookkeeping 
necessary for recording a multi- 
tude of such trifling deposits, he 
knew they would argue, would be 
fatal to even a consideration of 
the idea. He therefore sat down 
and planned out a system that 
should reduce the amount of de- 
tail involved in recording individ- 
ual deposits to a fraction of a 
minute. 

A series of membership classes 
were planned, where the initial 
payment was two and five cents, 
and a weekly addition increasing 
each week by adding the amount 
of the initial deposits, at the end 
of fifty weeks will amount to 
$25.50 and $63.75 respectively. For 
entering these deposits he devised 
a card¢catalogue system that re- 
duced the necessary bookkeeping 
to a minimum. A bank in Harris- 
burg was one of the first finan- 
cial institutions to try out this 
plan. From the beginning it was 
realized that it would be impossi- 
ble to interest the public to the 
extent necessary to gain amy suc- 
cess without resort to advertising. 
When the preliminary plans were 
all completed, therefore, in April, 
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1910, it started advertising its 
new system of savings. Approxi- 
mately $400 was invested in a 
four to five weeks’ campaign in 
setting before the townsfolk the 
merits of the Christmas Club 
plan. As a result of this adver- 
tising 3,500 accounts were started, 
representing an eventual maturing 
balance of $67,000. Because of 
the late start this total is much 
smaller than the number of de- 
positors would average in a 50- 
week period. 
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So successful did this initial ef- 
fort prove that before the de- 
posits matured and the checks 
had been distributed, Mr. Rawll 
began to realize the greater pos- 
sibilities in the plan. He there- 
fore packed his grip and started 
out to extend his Christmas Club 
plan beyond its local domain. By 
active personal cultivation he 
lined up in the neighborhood ot 
30 banks in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey to put in the plan for 
the following year. 
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We Can Actually SELL 
An AUTOMOBILE Accessory 
or a HARDWARE Specialty 


We are successful direct selling agents for automobile accessory and hard- 
ware specialty of national reputation, standardized by advertising. We have 
large following of active and responsive jobbers and retailers, force of salesmen 
in our employ, ample capital, and knowledge of every phase and factor in the 
business. 


We want another account 


and will give intelligent assistance to advertising agency, 
to make it successful. We do not handle advertising, but, sometimes pay for it, 
including circulars to our trade. This is not a cheap “selling service” with 
strings attached and only a high class article will be considered. Replies should 
give reasonable particulars for our consideration. 


Address ‘‘W. A.”’ Box 407, Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted—A Man 


big enough to become 
eventually a technical adver- 





tising counselor 


Perhaps right now he is simply a com- 
bination of ability, determination and am- 
bition. It is those qualities alone that 
are absolutely necessary. If he has had 
training and experience as well, the start 
of his work will be that much easier and 
h's advancement that much more rapid. 


When his equipment is sufficiently 
complete, this man will solicit advertis- 
ing for FACTORY. He will have a certain 
territory, of which he will be practically 
the manager. He will advise with adver- 
tisers and prospective advertisers on 
their technical advertising and selling 
problems. He will assist the FACTORY 
Service BUREAU in laying out and plan- 
ning campaigns, and the preparing and 
writing of copy. 

In order to make a big success, the ability of 

» the man, either latent or developed, must lie along 
certain well-defined lines. He must like to meet 
men, to persuade and swing them over to his point 
of view. He must be a good “mixer”; a man 


who likes to sell. 


He must have a natural inclination toward, if 
not actual experience in production work. And an 
engineering or technical education would be an 
advantage toward that end. He must be a gi 
organization man, and a man who is willing and 
anxious to mould himself according to the stand- 
ards that this company has set up. 


Advertising and selling experience would be ad- 
vantageous, but not absolutely necessary. A man’s 
development along those lines would be in the 
hands of the company and in the system of the 
training that it has devised. There isn’t a bigger 
opportunity nor a broader experience in the pub- 
lishing field for the man who can qualify. 


In replying, state definitely education and 
where secured, business experience to date, age, 
whether married or single, and other information 
that would be of value. As interviews for the 
present must be carried on at long range, a recent 


photograph, if available, would be of assistance. 


ANCONA ( 


THE MAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., 
CHICAGO 





It was not an easy matter fo 
persuade hard-headed, conseryg. 
tive bankers to take up the ma. 
ter. In the first place, the banks 
approached were not Savings 
banks, but National and State 
banks, unaccustomed to handling 
small accounts. They were not 
very favorably inclined toward | 
taking on the Christmas Club, but | 
tended to regard it as a peanut 
method of getting two-cent and 
nickel deposits; hardly worthy of 
the dignity of their institutions, 
Some of them were inclined to 
look upon advertising for such 
accounts as essentially undig. 
nified. 

Mr. Rawll tells a story of one 
such bank president who turned 
purple at the very idea of adver- 
tising for business. 

“Young man,” he said in eéf- 
fect. “This bank has stood on 
this corner for years, a financial 
Rock of Gibraltar and a pillar of 
conservatism. For us to adver 
tise at all would be to make us 
a laughing-stock among our cus 
tomers and the neighborhood at 
large.” 

Mr. Rawll did some quick 
thinking. On his way to the bank 
on the very same block he had 
noticed a church with an electric 
sign displaying the invitation, 
“Come to Worship.” He asked 
this bank president if he had ever 
noticed the sign, and what was 
its purpose. He struck 12 a 
that same minute. If the chutch 
found it advantageous and wholly 
in keeping with its traditions to 
advertise for worshippers, was it 
so undignified for a bank, then, 
to advertise for depositors? The 
president saw the point. He hap 
pened to be a vestryman in that 
church, and the Christmas Club 
was instituted in this bank. 

Another talking point _ that 
helped generally to win the day 
for the club plan was that it 
ene way to get people started i 
the saving habit. Some of the 
small depositors, especially chil 
dren for whom parents. stat 
Christmas Club accounts, the club 
promoters would argue, mote 
than likely at some later day will 
become substantial citizens of the 
community. An initial financial 
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association with that bank will 
bear much bigger fruit, the 
chances are, in the future. More- 
over, the community and local 
trades-people are bound to benefit 
when sums like $100,000 or half 
a million dollars are released at 
the time of year when people 


are likely to spend most freely. , 


Plenty of .local prosperity works 
beneficially for all members of 
the community alike, and the 
banks will be bound to share the 
benefits. NG Noah 

In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note why one big National 
Bank in New York State took on 
the Christmas Club plan. At the 
time only a small percentage of 
this bank’s business was local, as 
it was the repository for a multi- 
tude of small country banks and 
trust companies in a great circle 
extending far beyond the boun- 
daries of its own State. But along 
came the National Reserve Bank 
Act, and this particular bank be- 
gan to worry about the large per- 
centage of foreign business that 
might be diverted from its insti- 
tution. Looking ahead, the only 
sign for the future of the bank 
was to develop a larger local 
clientélee When the Christmas 
Club was presented to the officers, 
therefore, as a means of develop- 
ing such a following, they seized 
upon it gladly. This bank has 
now approximately 9,000 such in- 
dividual accounts. 

These are samples of the tactics 
that served to sell the banks on 
the proposition. Some of the 
banks now in the third and fourth 
years of Christmas Club service 
are taking these small club de- 
posits amounting to a half-million 
dellars a year. 

At the end of this second year 
it was decided by Mr. Rawll and 
his associates to put the plan on a 
real selling basis. The country 
was thereupon split up into terri- 
tories, Mr, Rawll taking the East- 
ern Section, comprising New Jer- 
sey, New York, and New Eng- 
land. To-day, in New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut alone, he 
has clubs in 335 different banks, 
and a sales-service force of five 
men in the field. 

A bank that institutes a Christ- 
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' To the Automobile Man- 
ufacturer Looking for 
An A-one Advertising 
Manager 


I know of young, on-to-his- 
business man who will be at 
liberty to consider the right 
kind of an opening within a 
few weeks. 

Knows the selling and ad- 
vertising of low priced motor 
cars from A to Z. I will put 
you in touch with this man 
and give you full particulars 
on his standing and qualifica- 
tions if you will just address 
“F. P.,” Box 406, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


A Worth While 


Territory for the 
National Advertiser 
is where the wage 
earners are well paid. 


LOWELL, MASS., 


is such a territory. 
Manufacturing 
payrolls will be 


$23,500,000 


in 1916, it is estimated. 


in Ghe oi 
Courier - Citizen 
is delivered by office car- 


riers intomore homesthan 
is any other publication. 





Salaried National Representatives 


BRYANT, GRIFFITH & FREDRICKS, Inc. 





New York Chicago Boston 
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mas Club pays a service fee for 
the advertising mediums and plans 
offered by the Christmas Club 
‘corporation, and it also buys the 
supplies, stationery, system cards, 
and cabinets necessary for con- 
ducting the club through Mr. 
Rawll. This service has many 
ramifications, and is by no means 
confined to advertising for Christ- 
mas Club depositors. 

“It is our aim,” said Mr. Rawll, 
“to show the banks how to make 
the Christmas Club depositor a 
permanent depositor.” 

Having educated the bank on 
the practical value of advertising 
as a means of creating new busi- 
ness, the bank advertising service 
has been so extended as now to 
be included in a thick book of 
ready-to-run ads, subdivided into 
various groups, such as ads for 
safe-deposit facilities, commercial 
accounts, check accounts for wom- 
en, etc. This service, however, is 
incidental to the main project— 
the club savings plan. 


HOW ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN WAS 
CONDUCTED 


In some communities the banks 
do their own advertising. In a 
center like Greater New York, 
however, where there are 15 banks 
in on this plan, the advertising is 
done by Mr. Rawill. 

The advertising for the club 
plan is necessarily confined to a 
limited period, about one month, 
in which every effort is centered 
on getting old and new depositors 
to join or re-join the club. In 
New York City and vicinity $10,- 
000 were invested in the short 
campaign just completed. News- 
papers, car-cards, and posters in 
the neighborhood of the different 
banks were utilized. The subway- 
card and station campaign ran 
over a period of two weeks. The 
car-cards were drawn up so that 
the names of the various Greater 
New York banks could be in- 
serted. The subway platform post- 
ers were distributed according to 
the territory in which the individ- 
ual banks were located, all the 
stations in a single bank’s terri- 
tory being placarded with that 
bank’s name. 

These car-cards were also fur- 


nished to banks in other cities, Jp 
Greater New York 100 24-sheet 
posters were displayed in the im. 
mediate neighborhood of th 
banks. 

For the weeks during which th 
newspaper copy ran in New York 
a special telephone wire with , 
special number was given prom. 
inence in the copy so that pros. 
pects might call up and be ¢& 
rected to the bank most conve. 
nient to their homes or offices 
During this period one of the 
larger of the New York neighbor. 
ood banks ran up its Christmas 
Club membership from 5,000 to 
more than 15,000, and finally te 
fused to accept any more applica- 
tions. 

It will thus be seen that the 
Christmas Club, from its incep- 
tion, has been an advertising prop- 
osition. That it is proving an et- 
tering wedge toward educating 
one of the most conservative ele- 
ments of the community to the 
wholesome value of advertising 
adds further interest to its broad- 
ening scope. Coming at a time 
of great national agitation for 
thrift, its continued progress 
should prove interesting to adver- 
tisers and advertising men alike. 





New Agency in Kansas City 

The Baxter Advertising company has 
been formed in Kansas City by J. F. 
Baxter for the transaction of a general 
agency business. 

Mr. Baxter has been for three years 
Eastern representative of the Kansas 
City Journal and before that was ad- 
vertising manager of that paper. He 
had previously been associated wil 
the Kansas City Star and Kansas papers. 


Goldfarb With Chain of Cloth- 
ing Stores 


William Goldfarb, formerly advertis- 
ing and press representative for Werba- 
Luescher, Inc., New York, and more 
recently with the Simpson-Crawford 
Company, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager for Moskin Bros. New 
York, who operate a chain of credit 
clothing stores in the Middle West. 


John E. Seeley Has His Own 


Agency 
The John E. Seeley Company has 
been organized in New York for the 
conduct of a general advertising agency: 
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United Drug Company’s 
New Premium Plan 





Combination Premium and Mail- 
order Catalogue Which Dealers 
Are Glad to Pay for—“Half 
Cash, Half Coupon” Offer to 
Consumers for Standard Trade- 
marked Goods 


ANUFACTURERS who are 

wrestling with the problem 
of getting dealers to appreciate 
the value of selling-hclps will be 
interested in the plan just inau- 
gurated by the United Drug Com- 
pany, and which is being operated 
through the nearly 7,000 Rexall 
Stores, which are stockholders in 
the parent organization. At the 
outset it may be stated, on the au- 
thority of the company’s publicity 
manager, that during the first 15 
days after the plan was an- 
nounced the dealers agreed to pay 
for $21,000 worth of material— 
which is pretty fair evidence that 
the plan is appreciated. 

Briefly stated, the plan is a 
combination premium scheme and 
mail-order catalogue, with special 
emphasis upon the United Drug 
Company’s products. The com- 
pany’s announcement to dealers 
describes the plan as follows: 

“You are to give Rexall coupons 
with every purchase made in your 
store, double coupons always with 
‘mad Drug Company’s controlled 
ines. 

“These coupons have an exact 
face value as cash when presented 
with an equal amount of money 
at your store for the redemption 
of certain nationally advertised 
and trade-marked goods which 
you feature in the Rexall Store 
premium catalogue. 

“There are 97 trade-marked ar- 
ticles in your catalogue, made by 
20 well-known national manufac- 
turers, 

“Your customers positively will 
get a full-dollar value for each 
dollar coupon when redeeming 
these goods. For example: 

“The 1,000-shot King Air Rifle 
has been advertised for nearly 
30 years as a $2.50 article. You 
will pay $1.12 for it, and your 
youngster customer gets this rifle 
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for $1.25, or exactly ‘one-half the 
regular price.’ 

“More than two-thirds of the 
catalogue is devoted entirely to 
your own goods, fully illustrated. 
This means that you are going 
to get the mail-orders from your 
vicinity, How much of the 
$500,000,000 mail-order business 
of last year came out of your 
town?” 

In other words, the dealer buys - 
catalogues bearing his imprint 
from the company at $25 to $30 
per thousand, according to quan- 
tity. He buys his coupons at two 
cents per thousand. Only a small 
investment in premiums is neces- 
sary—enough to make a small dis- 
play—for the company is under 
contract with the manufacturers 
to ship the premiums direct to 
the consumer. The greater part 
of the catalogue features the com- 
pany’s controlled products, on 
which dealers are authorized to 
give double coupons. The pre- 
mium goods featured are such 
standard products as Reliance Sil- 
ver Plate, Mysto Mechanical Toys, 
Sweeper-Vac Cleaners, Lyon 
Healy Musical Instruments, etc. 

The plan is particularly inter- 
esting in view of the discontinu- 
ance of a somewhat similar pre- 
mium offer on the part of the 
United Cigar Stores Company. 

According to C. §S. Sherlock, 
advertising manager of the 
United, the plan was abandoned 
because the company found it 
would have to “buy out the whole 
world.” As long as only a few 
articles were offered,. which the 
company was able to buy at an 
advantageous figure, the plan 
worked well. But as more ar- 
ticles were added, more were de- 
manded. The feature of “half 
cash” took it out of the regula- 
tion premium field, and the com- 
pany was finally forced to dis- 
continue it entirely to avoid dis- 
appointing its customers. 

The United Drug Company’s 
experience will be watched with 
considerable interest in many dif- 
ferent quarters, The plan has 
been passed on by some of the 
biggest men in the business, and 
the response of the dealers has 
been encouraging. 




















The Little 





Schoolmaster’s| 


Classroom 


FINE asset for the vendor of 
a hair restorer in the public 
marketplace is a luxuriant growth 
of hair, and a selling point for the 
exponent of any new cult is to be 
able to recommend in his own per- 
son that which he seeks to per- 
suade others to practice. The fel- 
low who believes in his own med- 
icine to the extent of taking it 
himself must inspire confidence. 
Similarly, it seems to The 
Schoolmaster, the (advertising 
agent who thinks it unbefitting his 
dignity to blow his own trumpet, 
is losing a legitimate opportunity 
to inspire confidence. At any 
rate, this is the twist that the head 
of an enterprising English agency 
has recently given to his copy. 
* * x 


On the back page of the London 
Advertiser's Weekly the resolute 
phiz of Charles F. Higham looks 
the reader square in the face and 
puts it right up to the public. “We 
hear,” he says, “that many agents 
severely criticise the fact that we 
advertise—that they say ‘There’s 
Higham’s face again,’ ‘Eternally 
advertising himself,’ ‘Can’t turn 
but there is Higham.’ And so on 
ad infinitum—and ad nauseam. 

“Well—what about it? Do those 
agents go to their clients and say, 
‘Of course we do not advertise 
ourselves—but you should: we do 
not approve of your being too per- 
sistent, however—only do a little 
advertising so that you are just 
noticed.’ Do they say that? Of 
course not! They preach adver- 
tising and not only fail to practice 
it themselves but criticise an ad- 
vertising man who does what he 
tells others to do. Does your agent 
advertise?” And this straight- 
from-the-shoulder message winds 
up with the slogan, “The agency 
which advertises itself.” 

xk * x 

The ethics of professional good 
taste may demand the most mod- 
est of sizes in a doctors door- 
plate. And the publicity of the 
lawyer may be limited to the ap- 
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“ 


pearance of his name “am 

those present.” But there is a log. 
ical reason for the attitude of the 
professional man who has only his 
personal services to offer. He js 
bound by time, space, and th 
capacity of an individual brain, 

A patient would resent the per 
formance of an operation for ap 
pendicitis by the hand of a deputy, 
and the litigant would not con 
sider he had received value for 
fees paid if his case were referred 
to the consideration of a minor 
clerk. But the advertiser who 
seeks the service of an agency no 
more expects the head of this 
agency to attend to all the details 
of his campaign than he expects 
the manufacturers from whom he 
buys to watch the process of mak- 
ing and packing his goods from 
beginning to end. All that he looks 
for is the supervising eye of the 
expert who will guide his publicity 
into profitable channels. 

The agent who lacks the ability 
to develop his subordinates until 
his organization is capable of 
handling a large number of ac 
counts is for this very reason de- 
barred from advertising—or ad- 
vertising extensively. But it ill 
befits him to yap at the heels of 
the man whose superior gray mat- 
ter and enterprise entitle him to 
beat the big drum at the head of 
the advertising profession and pro- 
cession. 

oe 

“Your letter is all right,” wrote 
the dealer whom the manufac- 
turer was soliciting regularly by 
mail and by male, “but I haven'ta 
suitable place to store your goods, 
and besides you sell to Smith & 
Smith over here at Blanktows, 
just four miles away, and so 
don't think it would be a good 
plan for me to put in a stock 

“Of course,” said the manufac 
turer's correspondent in_ reply, 
“you need a suitable placing fot 
the storing of Pages 6 
and 7 of the book we are mailing 
you to-day will show you how to 
erect a good but inexpensive stor 
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age shed that will have a dry 
floor. : 

“It is quite true that we are 
selling at points near you, but we 
hope you won't get the idea that 
this means that you will not have 
a chance to do considerable busi- 
ness selling our product. The fact 
that one grocer sells good ham or 
good coffee does not mean that 
other grocers in the same com- 
munity may not also sell good 
ham and good coffee. Our prod- 
uct has not become quite as 
staple as ham or coffee, but it is 
fast becoming something that will 
be sold in every village and 
every cross-roads. Just think; in 
fifteen years its use has jumped 
over one thousand per cent. We 
could give you a list of places 
where a few years ago a carload 
of would have seemed a 
big supply that are to-day dispos- 
ing of five to ten carloads a sea- 








son, C -, .n your part of the 
State, is one example. Armstrong 
& Co., there, handled eight cars 
of our goods last season. Look 
at the hundreds of articles that 
are appearing in the farm papers 
these days about the use of 
Look at the extensive ad- 
vertising that we and other com- 
panies are doing. Every building 
that contains this material is an | 
advertisement that will make 
more sales in the same commun- 
ity. The people that buy 
buy other goods. We question 
whether you can afford to let your 
customers or prospective  cus- 
tomers go to Smith & Smith or 
elsewhere for their ; 

“Tt may seem sometimes that 
where dealers are close together, 
business is sure to suffer. But it 
does not always turn out that way. 
The writer happens to know when 
the Victor Talking Machine had 











We Know How—That’s Why 


A poor misguided publisher dropped into our place one day last week and the 
Circulation Manager asked him “What would you think of a subscription list in 
which 47% of the subscribers had paid two years in advance?” “There ain’t no 
such animile,”” was the reply. Then our C. M. pulled out his latest sworn report and 
showed some figures. After that they came and carried the other feller out. Ina 
single mail we received one 6 months’ subscription four 1-year subscriptions and 
thirty-eight 2-year subscriptions. Think o’ that! We know how—that’s why. And 
—they’re all “gilt edge’? customers known to be susceptible to the influence of 
advertising because—cvery subscriber we have has been secured as the direct result 
of advertising. What do you know about that? Worth some thought—what? Send 
order and space reservations to 
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ELECTRICAL AGE 


The National Monthly of Electric Practice 








Second Largest Cir- 
culation in the Field. 
Members A. B. C. 


January 1916 issue, 11,000 copies. The only monthly 
electrical journal covering the industry as a whole. 


TECHNICAL JOURNAL COMPANY, Inc. 
Woolworth Building New York 
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Executive Ability plus Advertising | only one agency in the q point 
Pad we 0 
_ Knowledge and Salesmanship town district ot Chicago, New produ 
_Excellent opportunity for a New | there are three, and one i Ow terest 
York City concern to secure competent block , s a time 
man able to qualify as above. My train- ock or so away from the Origi. Will 
ing has been thorough—covers over | nal store. Strange as it may seem “ 
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point 1 want to know about your 
product, the only point that in- 
terests me, the only point I’ve 
time to listen to is right there: 
Will it sell? Why?” 

“Well, if you'll give it a trial, 
I know you'll find—” ; 

“No, sir. I’m not in business 
to experiment. I’m in business to 
sell—and to sell at a profit. If 
I'm to keep on selling, I have to 
sell the public what it wants—not 
what you know, or think you 
know, it ought to want or what 
I ought to make it want. If you 
can prove to me what you want 
me to sell to the consumer is 
worth my time and trouble and 
overhead and that the public will 
want to buy it, I’ll give you all 
the time you want. But, if you 
can’t—then good-day.” 

And the salesman left the store 
wondering whether a _ natural 
ability to seil anything wouldn't 
find a better field in house-to- 
house canvassing. 





Aerial Mail Service Proposed 


In advertisements issued February 12 
for bids upon contracts for providing 
aerial mail service the Postmaster- 
General gives manufacturers of aero- 
planes and hydroplanes opportunity to 
meet practical tests as regular carriers 
of the U. S. mails. The bids are to be 
opened May 12 and October 1 next is 
named as the date for beginning service. 

The advertisements cover one mail 
toute across Buzzard’s Bay and Nan- 
tucket Sound in Southern Massachusetts 
and seven routes in Alaska. If such 
service is proved feasible and reliable 
over these routes a gradual expansion 
to many other routes upon which present 
means of transportation are slow and 
inadequate will follow. In the past ten 
og U. S. mails have been carried 
y aeroplane many times, but never 
regularly over authorized mail routes. 
Usually such feats have been incidental 
features of fairs and expositions and 
have merely involved trips in good 
weather from the post-office to the fair 
grounds. 


Industrial Films in Schools 


Motion-picture films showing the 
process of manufacture of such art'cles 
as chewing-gum, baking-powder, cam- 
eras, coffee, chemicals of all kinds. 

es, etc., are being distributed 
through the Standard Newsfilm Com- 
pany, New York, for use in university 
extension lectures, public schools and 
trade exhibitions. The use of the man- 
a ters name or the name of his 
product is perm‘tted on the titles of 
the films. 








Are You the Man? 


The Editor of a success- 
ful monthly magazine, in 
New York, wants an as- 
sistant to handle copy, 
lay out pages and work 
with engraver and print- 
er. He must be an or- 
ganizer who likes system 
for its own sake. There is plenty 
of chance for growth. In wri- 
ting, state what you have done, 
what you are doing and how 
much you are earning. Address 
ane C.” Box 408, Printers’ 
NK. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Monday preceding date of issue. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx’”’ cost forty cents a line 
for each insertion. No order for one time insertion accepted for les 
than two dollars. Cash must accompany order. Forms close 10 a, m 











ADVERTISING BOOKS 





Theory and Practice of Advertising. 
Book with 50 lessons, making a com- 
prehensive home study course. Third 
edition. $1.00 prepaid. Geo. W. 
Wagenseller, Author, Middleburgh, Pa. 








ARTISTS 





Artist with general, newspaper and 
agency advertising experience doing 
chiefly figure work, desires change in 
locality. Age 28 yrs., married. Samples 
on request. Address X. Y.—J. L. 
Wythe, 2054 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








BOOKLETS 





Are wasted because written backwards; 
expensive because printed by old time 
methods. Ask on your letter head for 
samples. “Standard Booklets” written 
and priced right. THE DANDO CO., 
40 S. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Party of gentlemen with well organized 
offices in foreign countries would con- 
sider development of legitimate business 
requiring some capital. Particulars of 
either going business or new ideas may 
be submitted to Box 591, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED—TO BUY AN AGENCY 
in New York which has secured all 
necessary recognition. Number or 
size of accounts not a consideration. 
All answers and offers confidential. 
Box 599, care Printers’ Ink. 














FOR SALE 





FOR SALE:—DOUBLE _ STEREO- 
TYPE PERFECTING PRESS, 72” cyl- 
inder with folders—4-6-8-12-16 pages, 
24,000 per hour. Built by Hoe & Co. 
QUADRUPLE STEREOTYPE PER- 
FECTING PRESS, 72” cylinder with 
folders, 4 to 32 pages, 48,000 per hour; 
can be seen running in an eastern city, 
built by Hoe & Company; will sell at 
low figure; no reasonable offer refused; 
bargain for anyone wishing good news- 
paper press; sample of work will be 
sent. ex 597, care Printers’ Ink. 


Either press, not both, for sale. 





One No. 3 Rapid Addressing Machin, 
Style C, with motor, ready to run, ai 
the following equipment: One gid 
Cabinet for Stencited Trays with loc, 
3 dozen metal trays, one pound bly 
ink, and approximately 14,000 blank 
stencils. Has had very little usage ani 
is all in good condition. Will be so 
at reasonable price. P. O. Drawer \, 
87, New Haven, Connecticut. 





Largest mail order art photo busines 
in America; ped no competition; 
complete stock negatives, materials fo 
own manufacturing assuring best of 
profits. Finest negatives (from life) ir 
this country. Established many years; 
35,000 customers; ads in largest map. 
zines to date, 30,000 circulars on han 
and all ready to be taken over by liv 
firm. Must sell at once, and no reasor 
able offer refused. Write for invoic, 
etc. Rex Co., Andover, Ohio. 








HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL ASSISTANT WANTED 
who is posted on engineering matter 
“nd who Eas had experience as chauffen, 
Send full information to Technical, ar 
Printers’ Ink. 





Mail order salesman, man_ preferred, 
capable of operating typewriter, to sl 
automobile accessories including a ful 
line of commercial bodies and an & 
tension truck for Ford cars. State 
salary, experience and reference. At 
dress “Manufacturer,” c/o Printers’ Ink 





A young man is wanted in the Adver 
tising Department of a large New Ea 
land manufacturing concern to wmitt 
articles for house-organs, prepare copy 
for dealers advertisements, conduct 2 
certain proportion of “Service” com 
spendence, and give general assistant 
to the department head in the handling 
of the national advertising, sales lites 
ture, etc. 

For a young man who has had aetul 
experience in editorial work, contat 
with retail selling and wishes to 
patient enough to acqvire the exper 
ence which will fit him fer an ‘mportant 
position in advertising work, this affords 
a real opportunity. 

Please give complete history of yout 
business experience, schooling, — 
salary expectations and whether 
or single. 

Address Box 594, care Printers’ Ink 
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ANTED—Y oung lady experienced in 
Oeains routine, preferably of adver- 
tising department of large magazine or 
newspaper; one who knows in’s and 
out’s of space selling; must know type- 
writng and stenography. Good position 
to responsible party. Box 601, c/o = & 





Advertising Solicitor—A-1 experienced 


man to cover territory now open. 
Straight commission basis. [ine propo- 
sition for big man. No others consid- 


. Give references and full particu- 
a Send Photograph. Address J. G. 
H., 830 Wade St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





An experienced man or woman capable 
of selling buggies, harness and other 
yebicle accessories to the dealers by 
wail, Applicant must be capable of 
operating typewriter. An established 
frm. Excellent opportunity for proper 
rty. Address box No. 493, Owens- 
ro, Ky. Give age, experience, salary 
and reference. 





WANTED—Circulation Manager with 
adaptability and enthusiasm to join staff 
at new and opportune stage of devel- 
opment, of magazine with 20,000 circu- 
lation which from start has been broadly 
conceived as an educational enterprise. 
Applicant should have had experience, 
subscription technique, gift at folders, 
form letters, etc., but more copeesally 
inventiveness and push. Box 602, P. I. 





MANAGER WANTED 
I am the publisher of an _ engineering 
paper of established reputation. I have 
time only to direct its policies and want 
a manager to oversee the advertising 
solicitors, be able to sell- advertising if 
necessary, and look after the advertising 
office details. In other words, I want a 
young man to help me with imagination 
and ability, and who is not afraid of 
hard work. Are you the man or do you 
know him? Box 582, care Printers’ Ink. 





Copy Writer Wanted 
Experienced in preparing and rewriting 
advertising copy, faylee out catalogue 
paees, roofreading, paging up, etc. 

eferably one who has lived and worked 

on an Eastern Farm. Newspaper ex- 
perience desirable. Will consider only 
applicants now employed and earning 
$30 or more a week. No booze or 
cigarettes. Apply by letter only. E. A. 
Strout Farm Agency, 47 W. 34th St., 
New York. 





Ad. Man Wanted 


By a large Real Estate Concern. He 
must be young, versatile, energetic 
and ambitious. A permanent _posi- 
tion and an excellent future for a 
business producer. Salary $1500 to 
Start. Write details of fitness and, 
if ssible, send examples of work. 
REAL ESTATE,” Box 592, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





LIVE news and editorial writer, desk 
man, varied experience, wants perma- 
nent job, small-city daily or class weekly 
preferred. Good __ reason. Address 
“Steady,” care Printers’ Ink. 





ACCOUNTANT OR. OFFICE MANAGER 
Agency experience. <A-l references and 
qualifications. Will go anywhere. Mod- 
érate salary. CONSCIENTIOUS. Box 
579, care Printers’ Ink. 





Young man, 24, with advertising experi-_ 
ence, now employed in printing business, 
desires position in closer touch with 
advertising, where 5 years experience 
will be of advantage to employer. N. 
’, U. adv. man. Box 600, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor, experienced, re- 
liable, good standing, wide, substantial 
acquaintance throughout Eastern terri- 
tory, seeks engagement on established 
general or class publication; highest 
references. Box 593, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager of live, growing 

daily wishes to make change. Also 5 

years Adv. Mgr. for Mfr. Able execu- 

tive; can write strong, forceful copy; 

make clean, attractive layouts and write 

sales letters that pull. Age 27. Address 
J., care of Printers’ Ink. 





Cornell graduate; chemistry. Successful 
teaching experience. Selling experience. 
Completed I. C. S. course in personal 
contact with instructors. Adv. experi- 
ence. Sales-letters a specialty. Ana- 
lytic. Hard worker. Past 30. Single. 
Salary secondary to. opportunity; but op- 
portunity must be there. Box 596, P. I. 





Fifteen years unparalleled success in 
daily and trade paper fields—thorough 
knowledge of publishing and advertising 
—present position eight years—hard 
worker—best health—not addicted to 
liquor—are some reasons why I should 
be considered for a position of business 
or advertising manager. Can convince 
you of my real worth at interview. 
Satisfactory reasons for desiring change. 
Address Box 598, care Printers’ Ink. 





THE KEYSTONE 

of great business gains lies in the ability 
of the advertising and sales manager. 
A $5000 man with an average gain 
record of 200% per annum—35 years of 
age; with 14 years buying and selling 
experience behind him, is open for cor- 
respondence with manufacturer in any 
line to jobber, dealer or consumer— 
guaranteeing a gross gain within the 
first 90 days of not less than 25%. 

Address Box 595, care Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ROMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends nenepnget clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 

interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 
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To Men Who Have 
Never Adverti 


To men who have never 
advertised but who have a 
meritorious product that 
should be marketed in 
greater quantities than it 
is now— 


To men who have no 
money to throw away, but 
who would like to start 
some advertising under the 
most favorable possible 
conditions, with a small 
expenditure, and prove the 
success of that advertising 
before increasing their ex- 
penditure— 


To such men all the re- 
sources of The Chicago 
Tribune’s Merchandising 
Service Department are 
open without cost or fee 
of any kind. 


Its merchandising maps 
showing the buying power 
of each section of Chicago 


The Chicage Tribu] - 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper : 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


Circulation over } 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 


Eastern Advertising Office: 
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